

Vacant storefronts 


SEVEN D 


CAPITAL 

GAINS 


filling up in 


Montpelier 


the 20th annual 


south end art hop 


STRUTS 


into town! 


YY* 


standup comedy 


pick your own 
art path 


clay artists 
light a fire 





WWW.THB.EEPENNYTAPROOM.COM 
108 MAIN STREET, MONTPELIER VT 8o2.223.TAPS 

BAA DINING ROOM 

MON-SAT II-CLOSE SUNDAY BRUNCH MON-SAT 1 1 -CLOSE 
SUN IO-CLOSE SUN IO -4 


dieduled to open Fall 


FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday 

September 12th 


GUILD COMPAKY 

SNEAKPEEK 


a tasty preview 

E Guild & Company 




FARMH0USElSx.COM 




THREE PENNY TAPROOM 

CRAFT FOOD FOR CRAFT BEER 



Vevi*wv\f's LwgesF 

SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE 


September 7 th - 9 th 

at the Bolton Valley Sports Center 


Purchase * picV up your 10 12- 1*5 BoIFor valley ALL ACCESS SEASON PASS 
t-Ue so ile «rr«A receive «ir e*fro\ s# o£P VUe qooAs 


over $1 Million in iRveR+ory! Come to Win li-Pf ■Hckefs & over in priz.es! 

HOURS Sep7noon-8pm I Sep 8 10am-8pm I Sep 9 10am-4pm 


The Goods 

A<AulP Snowboard Boots $49+ 
Snowboards starting at $99 • Bindings $49+ 
Skis $99+ • Ski Boots starting at $99 
lci«As Snowboards strating at $59 
Snowboard Boots $29+ 

Junior Snowboard Bindings $39+ 

Skis $59+ • Ski Boots $49+ 

Ski & Snowboard Wear 30-70% off 
Footwear 30-60% off 

The Brands 

^Vis Atomic. Volkl, K2. Dynastar. Rossi, 
Elan, Blizzard, Fischer, Roxy 
^ROwbow^As Burton, Forum, K2, 
Atomic, Technine 

BooPs Technics, Nordica, Lange. Dalbello, 
Rossi, Atomic 

ClotViRg Marker, Spyder, Obermeyer, Burton 




<Hjgg) Summer/Fall 

Spruce Peak 2012 Schedule 

PERFORMING Tickets On Sale Now! 

A.RTS CENTER N#w Membership Opportune#* Available! 


t) ■ -ft' t 

if 1 r f 

f J 1 ^ 

. x ' V? J 

FRI 1/21 • 8PM 

THE SECOND CITY TOUR: 
SECOND CITY FOR PRESIDENT 






* 


Wednesday, September 12, 2012 
4pm- 10pm 


LOS LONELY BOYS 


A Grammy Award Winning sibling trio whose musio draws equally from rook, 
blues, Tex-Mex, oonjunto, and tejano. 


poin t? <3gj 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


The first real lineup of Founders beers since 
their arrival in Vermont. This one is going to be serious. 
Meet the owners and lip back a few of Michigan's best. 


CALEDONIA SPIRITS &- WINERY 
Thursday, September 27th, 2012, 4pm - 10pm 

Vermont's own Caledonia Spirits will be featured in a slew 
of fine cocktails for the evening. 




~k 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont;',- 


3i 





FOR EVERY PAIR OF KEEN UTILITY BOOTS SOLD 

$in WILL BE DONATED TO 

| u HOMES FOR OUR TROOPS 

$5 FROM LENNY'S + $5 FROM KEEN UTILITY 


PLUS YOU WILL RECEIVE » FREE GIFT WITH PURCHASE! 


Williston 879-6640 
St. Albans 527-0532 
Barre 476-7446 

www.lennyshoe.com 


Academic Medical Center 


DOWN JACKETS, VESTS & PANTS, 
SNOWBOARD JACKETS & PANTS, 
GORE-TEX SOFT SHELL JACKETS, 4 *- 
GORE-TEX PRO SHELL JACKETS & PANTS. 
PRIMALOFT JACKETS, POLARTEC JACKETS. 


WAREHOUSE 


GET IN GEAR! THINK SNOW. 

New Products Arriving Daily! 

PAST SEASON PRODUCTS - ON SALE 9/5-9/11 

SAVE ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 
HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 


THE NORTH FACE STORE 

KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 

210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 

877.284.3270 


FIVE WEEKS, FIVE GREAT TOPICS All FREE to the public! 
Carpenter Auditorium at the UVM Given Medical Building 
SEPTEMBER I 1,6:30PM 
Creating Order Out of Chaos: New 
Research on Treating Atrial Fibrillation 
Peter Spec-tor. M.D., Professor of Medicine 
nd Director of Cardiac Electropkysiology 

SEPTEMBER 18,6:30PM 
Getting to the Point: 

Childhood Immunizations 

>r of Pediatric s 


William Raszka, M.D., Profesi 
and Chief, Pediatric Infectiou 


Disc 


Please register in advance 
at www.fletcherallen.org/cms 
or call 802-847-2886. 


FALL & VilHtfS ctfAB AHOTI 

I ON SALE sept. 5 ,h - sept. 11 . ^ J 


TENTS 

SLEEPING BAGS 
BACK PACKS 
OUTERWEAR 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


SAVE UP 
TO 60% ON 
EVERYTHING 


MOUNTAIN 

SHOP.COM 


BETWEEN 9/1/12 -9/22/12 


Lenny 


palagonia 

* ^ ^cloudveil ■rJgfc uURTOn 

WtflK Block Diamond 

2613 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE VT / 877.284.3270 





MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS 

GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Want to teach? Saint Michael's Graduate Education Programs have 
an educational path to one of the most rewarding careers in Vermont. 
Along with our Master’s Degrees in Arts, Theater Arts, Curriculum, 
Special Education and School Leadership, we offer Initial Teacher 
Licensure in: 


Elementary (K-6 grade) 
Middle (Grades 5-9) 
Secondary (Grades 7-12) 


• Special Education (all levels) 

• English as a Second Language 
(ESL- all levels) 


And Saint Michael’s offers you more: low tuition, one-on-one advising, 
and courses conveniently offered in the evening. Not sure if graduate 
school can fit into your life? Take a course and see! Registration for 

fall is now open, www.smcvt.edu/graduate/education 


802 . 654.2000 


| www.smcvt.edu/graduate 

I graduate@smcvt.edu 


Saint Michaels 
College ;?<u nded 

GRADUATE PROGRAMS 




.com 


Outdoor Gear Exchange 


'A Benefit f ot/the Friends of the Winooski, 
|&ik CjjERan^pn CommiV&e, K S/ J 
and 'the F resB^Air Fund /. Jlj 


HARD-DRIVING 
RHYTHMS AND 
GOOD-NATURED 
GROOVES EROM 
THIS VERMONT BORN 
FUNKY-SOUL BAND! 


SATURDAY, SEPT 8, 2012 RACES & SUP EVENTS HAM TO 5PM 
AT THE COMMUNITY SAILING CENTER BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

WWW.STANDUPFORTHELAKE.COM 

Q SP^T Is 


JL It —— fc) S»r 

©a^Qpfe»<sffl(lJi® 


Race ^ our ■ Re 9- $1399, Now $979.99 
^ V Beefy D - Reg. $799, Now $599 
Discovery - Reg, $1138, Now $799 

Bt^RD^SUcs ^ aven ■ Re 9' $1459, Now $1029.99 

Joyride 9'1 1 Reg. $1 124, Now $899.99 
EPX 1 1 Reg. $1 1 79, Now $949.99 

A Big Easy 1 2 Reg. $ 1 1 59, Now $900 
Yr Hero 9'- Reg. $1399, Now $900 
sri^eoa^D P ro 9' 8"- Reg. $1299, Now $950 

Gun Pro 10'- Reg. $1299, Now $900 


ACS 1 1 ' A"- Reg. $849, Now $679 


H SUPPORT FROM SEVENDAYS ll'oipl' 

Available for sale at this event by 

CANOE IMPORTS , 

Outdoor Gear C.vjianqc 


(£\ imRGinE 

Surfer 10' 6"- Reg. $549, Now $384 

Generator- Reg. $920, Now $644 
Bl- Reg. $1375, Now $1100 
Bamboo CSR 1 1 '- Reg. $1399, Now $1 1 19 
Maui CRS 1 1 '- Reg. $999, Now $799 

flUMam* 10% an acted 


llam - 5pm 


WHERE: 

/ Lake Champlain 
munity Sailing Center 


LinmiMiiiH 




THE LAST 

im H3V32 

COMPILED BY ANDY BROMAGE & TYLER MACHADO 


WEEK IN REVIEW 

AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER OS. 2 



Off and Running 


B oy, Seven Days sure picked a helluva week to 
launch a new politics blog. From the get-go. Off 
Message was on It: the cliff-hanger primary for 
attorney general. Mitt Romney coming to Vermont in a 
motorcade that got stuck behind a tractor. Gov. Peter 
Shumlin kicking off his reelection campaign and Howard 
Dean discovering Twitter. 

Off Message will serve as the new hub for breaking 

and around Vermont. It replaces Blurt, the Seven Days 


staff blog, which is not seeking reelection in order to spend 
more time with its family. 

As the name implies. Off Message will go beyond the 
campaign spin and press releases to bring you the politics 
and news stories that matter to Vermont. With a dash of 

Not reading Off Message yet? You don't know what 
you're missing. Here's a snapshot of the stuff we've posted 
just in the blog’s inaugural week. Read more at7d.blogs. 
com/offmessage. 


Romney Heads to VT for 
Debate Prep, Gets Stuck 
Behind Tractor 

En route to West Windsor for debate 
prep, Mitt Romney's motorcade was 
waylaid by a farmer! 


Burlington 
Council to Debate 
Pro-Legalization 
“Reeferendum” 

Marijuana advocates want 
the Burlington City Council 
to approve a non-binding 
November ballot question 
on legalizing pot. 

Photos From Sanders’ 
Burlington Labor Day Rally 

Nothing says “Labor Day” in Vermont like 
free hot dogs and a rip-roaring tirade from 
Vermont's very own Sen. Bernie Sanders. 


Pressed for Time, Shumlin 
Nixes AARP Debate 

Gov. Peter Shumlin is skipping the long- 
standing gubernatorial debate — but says it has 
nothing to do with his feud with the AARP over 
a utility merger. 

Former Governor 
Howard Dean Is 
Now on Twitter — 
and He Loves 
The String 
Cheese Incident 

Funny things can be revealed 
when baby boomer pols start 
tweeting. Turns out former 
governor Howard Dean 
loves jam-band music. 


The Scoreboard: This Week’s 
Winners and Losers 

In a new weekly web feature, Seven Days 
political columnist Paul Heintz analyzes who’s 
up and who’s down each week. Among the 
postprimary winners: TV stations that made 
bundles off political ads and Bill Sorrell’s 
assistant AGs, whose jobs are safe for now. 


off ★ ★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 


facing 

facts 


TALLY-NO 

The state's vote 

night was marred 
by software glitches 
and town clerks who 
went to bed without 
reporting results. 
Thank God the AP 
came through. 

EEE-KI 


Health officials 
human infections 



in Addison 
and Rutland 
counties. What’s 



CBCK-A- 
DOODLE DON'T 

Someone made off 
with two rooster- 
themed oil paintings 
from an Arlington 
art gallery called 
Once Upon a 
Rooster. Fowl play. 


TOPFIVE 





Dropped Again! 






THE NATURALS 


The Lake Monsters 
pitched the first no- 



wind up the season. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 


SPVermontDalek 
THIS MAPLE SYRUP IS 
CLEARLY MEDIUM NOT DARK 
AMBERI EXTERMINATE! 
EXTERMINATE! 





SUNDAY 

SEPT 23 

2012 

7:30 PM 


the musical 


2012-2013 SEASON 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT | 802.775.0903 





A 


Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES® 


100% 

tyeAmxmt 

DAIRY 



CREAM 


YOU’LL LOVE OUR 
ICECREAM 


RT 100. WATERBURY CENTER 


SEVEN DAYS 

SEVENTEEN CANDLES. 




feed back 


Don Egfiert. Cathy Raarner. Colby Roberts 



TEACH YOUR CHILDREN 

Educator-author Tony Wagner, quoted 
last week in [“The Schools of Tomorrow," 
August 29], says, “The world no longer 
cares about how much our kids know. 
What the world cares about is what they 
can do with what they know." 

Bravo to Wagner for channeling the 
words of Booker T. Washington, who said 
a century ago: “The world cares very little 
about what a man knows; it is what a man 
is able to do that counts.” 

Wagner also stated, “Our system of edu- 
cation is obsolete and needs reinventing.” 

Here’s a thought: How about look- 
ing into the tried, true methods of 
Washington first? After all, the best 
new ideas oftentimes come out of past 
successes. 

Yet many education experts are simply 
unaware of Washington's methods — 
methods Washington himself credits 
learning under the tutelage of Gen. 
Samuel Armstrong, founder of Hampton 
University. 

Perhaps this is so because many schol- 
ars and schools of education remain firmly 
wedded to the obsolete theories of John 
Dewey, reputedly the father of "progres- 
sive education.” 

John Dewey happens to be buried at 
UVM. 

It would be fitting if Wagner, due to 
speak at UVM on September 27 at the 
Rowland Foundation’s second annual con- 
ference on school transformation, were 


to take the opportunity to bury Dewey’s 
theories alongside him. 

Ronald Court 

ESSEX JUNCTION 
Court is president and founder of the 
Booker T. Washington Society. 


HAIL TO HUNT'S 

How many letters will the article [“Zoning 
Out,” August 15] engender? A lot, I hope. 
I spent many of my most fun evenings at 
Hunt’s, listening to Zoot Wilson, Mark 
Spencer, Jimmy Ryan, Peter Riley, Tyrone 
Shaw — and Seven Days editor Pamela 
Polston, of course. Even saw quite a few 
national acts there. 

The local music scene in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s just seemed a lot more 
open and egalitarian back then — or maybe 
I’m just getting old? We used to drive to the 
now-defunct Brown Derby in Montpelier 
and a place in Fairlee on the shore of Lake 
Morey to bop to the Decentz. 

I first set foot in Hunt's before it was 
Hunt’s. In the mid-1970s I saw Jesse 
Winchester at the Opry [Hunt’s previous 
incarnation] in the first gig he played back 
in the U.S. after Jerry Ford granted him 
amnesty for avoiding the Vietnam War 
draft. 

Gary Burton, Leon Russell, Edgar 
Winter — they had some great acts play 
there, and I was lucky enough to see many 

Christopher Hill 

BURLINGTON 


TIM NEWCOMB 







TIPPED OUT 

Our August 15 story “Are Burlington 
Restaurants Discriminating Against 
Quebecois Customers?" continues to 
generate letters to the editor. That’s 
because the story went viral across 
the U.S. and Canada. News outlets 
from Yahoo to Toronto’s Globe and 
Mail picked it up. Last week, a re- 
searcher at the game show “Who 
Wants to Be a Millionaire?” contacted 
Seven Days reporter Kathryn Flagg. 

The consensus: Not everyone 
tips 20 percent — or feels it is war- 
ranted for anything less than ex- 
traordinary service. If a restaurant 
opts to add an automatic gratuity, 
it should be applied to all custom- 
ers, not discriminatorily. And the 
American tradition of tipping — to 
supplement a less-than-minimum- 
wage job — seems justifiably odd 
to people from other countries. If 
restaurateurs expect them to un- 
derstand and adopt it, they’d better 
explain it — in menus, on checks, 
maybe even face-to-face. 

Fin. 


ONCE AND FUTURE 
CLUB SPACE? 

I’m just writing about the article highlight- 
ing the musical talent that used to reside 
in the now-abandoned building that sits 
on Main Street [“Zoning Out,” August 15]. 
I was just wondering if they ever plan on 
opening the building again? It could serve 
as so many things with its central location 
in the heart of Burlington. I know at one 
time it was Sh-Na-Na’s, as well. It would 
make an excellent, classy club, but it could 
also serve as many other things, as well. 

Matthew Bevins 
COLCHESTER 


FREEDOM REINS 

[Re “Homeschooling Parents Cry Foul 
Over New Rules From the Department 
of Ed,” August 22]: It seems they should 
start removing the “Freedom and Unity” 
motto from the Vermont flag and replace it 
with: 'We Control Your Lives, Freedoms, 
Beliefs and Ideals.” 

Paul Miller 

BURLINGTON 


"ETHNIC" CATEGORY OFFENSIVE 

I am writing in response to your Seven 
Daysies award for “Best Ethnic Restaurant 
(Non-Asian)" [“A Decade of Daysies,” 
August 15]. I note an absurd, inherent 
ethnocentrism in this awkward category; 
every restaurant serves food derived from 
an ethnic tradition of some sort. This 


category is based on an assumption that 
all cuisine not derived from a Western 
European culture belongs in the “other” 
category. This is shameful, but equally 
shameful is your choice of winner. The 
category uses parentheses to note that 

yet the winner is Farah’s, which serves 
Persian food. On what continent do you 
assume Persian food originated? Almost 
every restaurant you chose for an award 
would fit into the “Best Ethnic Food (Non- 
Asian)” category. Farah's, however, falls 
under the immense swath of this world’s 
largest continent. Perhaps you meant non- 
Southeast Asian? How very ignorant. 

Weston Nicoll 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 

(Editor's note: First, Seven Days staff 
does not pick the Daysies winners; readers 
do. We did, however, add the admittedly 
awkward best-ethnic-non-Asian category 
because we hoped to give the burgeoning 
crop of other world cuisines a chance. We 
will reconsider this wording next year.) 


BRAVO BETHEL 

I love this article [‘When Irene Came,” 
August 22] I My family and I were also on 
higher ground and, like this author, found 
out at the last minute just how horrific the 
water really was and what an impact it was 
about to have on our family and friends. 
The house of my father-in-law was two 
over from the River Street Bridge, and the 
flood ruined it beyond repair. But it was 
better off than the one across the street 
that went down the river, and the one 
next to it, from which my daughters and 
I helped to move furniture and personal 
belongings. This story is very well writ- 
ten, and I could feel my heart in my throat 
again as I read it. Thank you for sharing it 
with us! [Tropical Storm] Irene took a lot 
from our village, but it gave us a stronger 
sense of community, as well, so for that I 
am thankful. We have an amazing number 
of strong and loving people here who stick 
together whenever it really counts! 

Linda J. Fuglestad 
BETHEL 


SAY SOMETHING! 


Your feedback must... 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 
- include your full name, town and 

a daytime phone number. 


Seven Days reserves the right to edit 


• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 
- feedback@isevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Box 1164, 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 


CHECK 
OUT THESE 

GREAT 

DEALS 

• HIGH NOTE 
MALBEC 

reg $12.99 sale $8.99 

• CLEAN SLATE 
RIESLING 

reg. $11.99 sale S8.99 

• CROWLEY 
EXTRA SHARP 
CHEDDAR 

$9.99 lb 

• KITCHENS 
OF INDIA 

$1.99 each 


hey man, get a haircut 



■cMENSROOMVT C< 



ART HOP... Ifs Meaty/ 

We'll be celebrafing 

with great art- 

great IHOSiC, 

and great cocktails. 

C'#i°n down/ 



P .HEESE TTjRADER .S 


1186 Williston Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to (lie Alpine Shop | 

802 . 863.0143 

burling! on@ cheesetra ders.com 
Open 7 daw 10am-7pm 


BC Church St •KSY-RYO? • redsquaWf 







Cany the beauty X 
of a New England Csg 
autumn landscape 
with you. 


Your Vermont home for custom design and jewelry repair since 197. 




URBAN a 


SALON 


/Back to School? 
Vo... 

(Back to IJou! 


MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON • 862.1670 

(jJhcAo Ljou Ac mohe than just anoitwi pheity fries! 


RALLY TO LETTHE PEOPLE DECIDE 
PROHIBITION IS A WAR AGAINST THE 99% 


THE WAR ON DRUGS 



WHEN: 

Monday, Sept 10,7 p.m. 
Arrive at 6:45 to sign up to speak 


WHERE: 

City Hall 

Contois Auditorium 

JOBS 

JUSTICE 

ENVIRONMENT 

To get involved, go to 

BTVGREEN.com 


IS A WAR ON US 


Proposed referendum: “Shall the 
people of Burlington support the 
legalization, regulation and taxation 
of all cannabis and hemp products?” 


Thet 


w forV 


ity-five ye 


policy is enough. Change will only happen if we rally at City Hall and strongly urge that 
referendum on our upcoming Nov. 6 ballot. If successful, we will join with the states of 
ballots. Current polls show these initiatives winning by 60 percent. 

Ending prohibition will mean the treation of thousands of new jobs in research, farming, 

prosecution and imprisonment to generating taxes for our community needs instead 
of financing murderous drug cartels. It will mean regulating the conditions under which 
drugs are grown and distributed, unlike the easy access our children now have. It will 
mean transitioning to a renewable and sustainable source of food, fuel and product 
material instead of relying on oil-based, climate-damaging nonrenewables. 


America's ruling I percent, represented by big pharma, big alcohol and the prison- 
industrial complex, among others, are the profiteering force using the blatantly racist 
"war on drugs" to maintain this self-enriching, discriminatory policy.That's why the 
major African American and Latino organizations are endorsing the various legalization 

Even the Denver County Republican Assembly Is backing the Colorado Initiative. 

We are nol asking the Burlington city council to vote for legalization. We arc scrongly 
urging that they support participatory democracy and allow the people of Burlington 
to decide whether or not to end prohibition. We believe, if given the choice, the people 
of our city will join with the people of Colorado, Oregon and Washington in sending a 
message of jobs, justice and the environment. Please join us. 
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dear .fa/ lucy. 
New fall 

HANDBAGS 
HAVE ARRIVED! 




SEVEN DAYS 

STR 

AN ART HOP FASHION 


STRUT WILL 

SELL OUT! 

BUY YOUR 
TICKETS 
ONLINE 
TODAY AT 
SEABA.COM 


2012 Designers 

Aidan & Auntie 
Andy Scout 
Brianna Paquette 
The Bobbin 
Camille Clark 
Dottie & Fine 
by Jude Bond 
Flashbags 
Jenna Baginski 
Jennifer Francois 
Lucy Leith 
Olivia Vaughn Hern 
Planned Parenthood 
Salaam 

SIFT Designs by 
Maggie Pace and 


Swan & Stone Millinery 
Tara Lynn Bridal 
Vermont Apron 
Company 
Where 

Within Organics 
Wonder Wendy Farrell 

Strut Director 

Anne-Marie Keppel 

Stylists 

Chop Shop Hair Design 
Cynthea's Spa 



SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 


2 runway shows at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks by local designers 


In the tent behind the Maltex Building 
431 Pine St., Burlington, $12, seaba.com 


Food vendors, beer and wine available. 


ij 




* STRUT is the only ticketed event of the 
Art Hop and sells out quickly. Buy your 
tickets online today at seaba.com. 


m 
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Precise and Complete 

Hearing, Tinnitus, and 

Balance Evaluations. 

Full Range of Digital Solutions. 

Exceptional Value 

Extraordinary Technology 

Excellent Service 

Empire Plan and 3rd 

Party Insurance Accepted 


£ m mm mm v w Offer cannot be combined 

j J 11 II !■ ■■ with any other promotional 

^ w 1 ■ discount. Expires 10/31/12. 

on AGX7or AGX9 Binaural Hearing Aid Fitting 


Call today! 802.316.4602 E 

Locations in: Burlington, VT • Plattsburgh, NY • Saranac Lake, NY • Potsdam, NY • Malone, NY 

View our educational video on hearing at www.adirondackaudiology.com 


mtMSK 

Burlington's Community Bike Shop 



the best selection of lights, racks, 
backpacks, messenger bags 
& cool weather bike clothing. 


85 Main St, Burlington VT • 802-658-331 3 • skirack.com 



PARTICIPATING SHOPS: 

Bella Boutique 

Cynthea’s Spa 

ECCO 

Expressions 

Jess 

Monelle 

Salaam 

Sweet Lady Jane 
Urban Salon Team 
Whim 






OUT OF THE DARKNESS 
COMMUNITY WALK 

5K WALK TO PREVENT SUICIDE 

SATURDAY, OCDBER 6, 2012 • BATTERY PARK, BURLINGTON, VT 


Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 


28TH ANNIVERSARY SALE 


Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 


General contractor of 
all phases of construction 


QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 


dltions | Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
EPA Certified Renovator 
Hardwood Flooring! Custom Tile 
(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair & Painting) 
Building Lifted & Moved 
Foundation repairs and installation 
Wet basements? Call us! 


802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential 8c Commercial 


For info contact Linda Livendale at 

802-272-6564 or email vtafsp agmail.com 
Register and donate at: outofthedarkness.org 


STOREWIDE SAVINGS! SAVE UP TO 35% 

1% OF SALES WILL BE DONATED TO COTS Providing shelter & services for the Homeless • colsonline.org 


M *P J& 

PARIS DINING CHAIRS MICHAEL SECTIONAL OLA HOME THEAT 

" *139 " 5999 


5 ? ^ 

AMERICAN LEATHER MODERN DINING TABLE COMFORT SLEEPERS SARATOGA CHAIR 


I 

£ ELMO LEATHER SOFA 
£ $1199 



STARTING AT $799 $999 $399 




LUNA DRESSERS 
$899/999/1099 



2 BRINDISI DINING TABLE DANIEL 

: MODULAR SECTIONAL KENT SOFA 

S $2199 $999 $799 



HUGO LEATHER RECLINER 
Chair $799 Sola $1799 




$1399 












SUNDAY 9 
Teacher's Pets 

Here to start the school year off on the 
right foot — or something like that — the 
Dean's Listplay Higher Ground on Sunday. 
Citing Vivaldi and Gnarls Barkley among 
its infl uences, the Boston trio makes the 
grade with edgy urban pop and hip-hop 
built on smart lyrics and catchy beats. 

SEE MUSIC SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE 70 


SATURDAY 8 

Om, My 

Saturday's Yoga on the Mountain takes 
sun salutations to even greater heights. 

By foot or car. folks ascend Mount Philo for 
a gentle yoga class and guided meditation 
benefi ting the Center for Mindful Learning. 
Rise and shine, indeed. 


THURSDAY 6 

Rubble Rousers 

Paste magazine called Rubblebuckets 
2011 album Omega La La "mega-melodic 
without sacrifi cing an ounce of atmo- 
sphere or creativity." Just days before 
their new EP drops, the Brooklyn-based 
Afrobeat funk-rockers remember their 
Green Mountain State beginnings by kick- 
ing off their national fell tour at Johnson 
State College. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 53 


FRIDAY 7-SUNDAY 9 

Comeback Season 

, is time last year. Brattleboro residents 
were amazed the Whetstone Studio for 
the Arts was still standing — a swollen 
brook had torn through its lower level 
during Tropical Storm Irene. Now fully 
resurrected, the art center marks its 
triumphant reopening with a three-day 

Restoration Gala Celebration. 

SEE ART SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE 79 


every thing else. 


SATURDAY 8 

Float On 


SUNDAY 9 

Fruitful Labor 
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FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Treasurer Hunt 


T he sleeper race of the season is 
a contest among three political 
unknowns vying to manage the 
$4 billion Vermont state trea- 

Despite the high stakes, none of the 
candidates has attracted much atten- 
tion. Not quasi-incumbent beth pearce. 
Republican challenger wendy wilton nor 
Progressive challenger don schramm. For 
Pearce, a Democrat who was appointed 
to the post in January 2011, that may be 

"The smart money says we will ben- 
efit greatly from being on a down-ticket 
race in a year when we have high turn- 
out,” says ryan emerson, Pearce’s newly 
minted campaign manager. 

That’s because with President barack 
obama and Gov. peter shumlin topping 
the Democratic ticket — and both men 
pulling 60-percent-plus support, ac- 
cording to the Castleton Polling Institute 
— down-ticket Dems should hold the 
advantage, all things being equal, come 
Election Day. And in terms of name rec- 
ognition, all things really are equal for 
these candidates. 

Pearce served as deputy treasurer for 
seven year's before Shumlin appointed her 
to replace jeb spaulding. But she has never 
before run for public office, and it shows. 
While Pearce gamely hit the parade 
circuit this summer and popped up here 
and there at Democratic gatherings, she 
still comes off as the behind-the-scenes 
bureaucrat she has been all her life. 

Wilton, on the other hand, is politi- 
cally attuned and quick with a quip. The 
Rutland City treasurer argues she's got 
the chops to run the state treasurer's 
office and says she understands munici- 
pal needs better than the incumbent. She 
may not be known outside of RutVegas 
— where she won a senate seat in 2004 
and served one term — but she’s got 
something Pearce doesn’t: a geographic 

“Mine is a Vermont-style campaign,” 
Wilton says, arguing that, unlike her op- 
ponent, she's “a native Vermonter” rely- 
ing upon volunteer campaign support 
and in-state contributions. “I am a retail 
campaigner. I have no problem getting in 
front of a crowd and pressing the flesh, 
and I do so successfully." 

Schramm, the Progressive, concedes 
he doesn't have much chance of win- 
ning. He's running, in part, to win the 5 
percent of the vote necessary to retain 
major-party status for the Progs. 


Wilton doesn’t have the paid staff 
Pearce does, but she actually raised more 
money than the incumbent in the month 
before the last filing deadline in August: 
$18,664 to Pearce’s $11,540. Throughout 
the campaign, though, Pearce has out- 
raised Wilton, $95,486 to $34,634 — and 
you can bet she’ll tap the deep-pocketed 
Democratic donor network to come out 
on top in September’s filing. 

Soon after Democratic attorney gen- 
eral candidate T.J. donovan conceded last 
week, Pearce raided his campaign for 
staffers. She hired Emerson, who ran 
Donovan's campaign, and she brought 
on Donovan’s finance director Dylan 
giambatista. to serve as communications 
director. They’ll join political direc- 
tor Ralph montefusco, fundraiser JAKE 
brennan and a slew of other campaign 
consultants. 

Those staffers seem to have settled 
on a message: In Giambatista’s first 
press release as campaign flack, he used 
the word “professional” three times 
to describe what the treasurer’s office 
needs — and what Pearce personifies. 
Her opponent, they argue, is a political 
gadfly who is not up for the job. 

“You have one candidate with 35 
years of experience, and you have some- 
one who’s bounced around with finance, 
but she also had a legislative career for 
one term before she was booted out,” 
Emerson says. “You know, Beth has 
never run for an office in the legislature. 
She is solely focused on this job and 
solely committed to this job.” 

Wilton takes issue with that charac- 
terization, pointing to her real-world ex- 
perience working for Key Bank and the 
Vermont Small Business Development 
Center. 

“I can’t see that Beth has ever worked 
in the private sector. I have,” she says. 
“I don’t know that my opponent really 
understands the challenges facing small 
businesses because she's worked in gov- 
ernment her entire life.” 

Now that’s not very professional. 

Labor Pains 

Sen. bernie sanders’ Labor Day rally and 
barbecue Monday in Battery Park was all 
about the people’s senator. Labor leader 
after labor leader kissed the senator’s 
ring, telling a crowd of a couple hundred 
that Ol’ Bernardo is the best dang work- 
er’s champion in the whole U.S. Senate. 

But there was another belle at the 
ball. And he was — gasp — a Republican! 


Sporting a blue Professional Fire 
Fighters of Vermont baseball cap, Sen. 
vince illuzzi (R-Essex/Orleans) flitted 
about the sun-soaked rally alongside 
friends and allies in the labor move- 
ment. For a while, the candidate for state 
auditor parked himself next to PFFV 
president matt vinci, whose union was 
the first to publicly back the senator's 
candidacy back in June. 

“He’s always stood up for organized 
labor, working families, in the Senate,” 
Vinci explained. “It’s loyalty. That’s 
what it is. Don't say no to someone who 
said yes to you." 

The Vermont State Employees 
Association, the Vermont State Troopers 
and the Teamsters Local 597 have all 
endorsed Illuzzi. 


WENDY WILTON MAY NOT BE 
KNOWN OUTSIDE DF RUTVEGAS. 
BUT SHE'S GOT SOMETHING 
BETH PEARCE DOESN'T 

A GEOGRAPHIC BASE. 


That doesn’t sit well with ooug 
hoffer, a Democrat and Progressive 
who’s taking a second shot at the state 
auditor’s post this November. Two years 
ago, when he ran against incumbent tom 
salmon. Hoffer garnered endorsements 
from the VSEA, the Vermont-National 
Education Association and the Vermont 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

This time, he’s getting shut out. 

“Vince has a lot of history with them, 
but I was their candidate two years ago. 
I’m still the same guy. Still the same prin- 
ciples,” Hoffer said at the rally, decked 
out in a white fedora. “I need to remind 
them that I’ve been an ally for years.” 

Hoffer plans to ask the VSEA to re- 
consider its decision this weekend at the 
union's annual meeting in Rutland. He's 
hoping it and other unions will consider 
co-endorsing his candidacy. 

“There’s no question Doug has a lot of 
support in the union. We’ve supported 
him in the past,” says VSEA legislative 
coordinator Conor casey. “But almost 
every major piece of legislation we’ve 
passed, Vince has had his hand in it.” 
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As Sanders' rally wound down — 
after the free food was depleted and the 
speeches were over — Communications 
Workers of America Local 1400 presi- 
dent don trementozzi walked over to 
introduce himself, saying he wanted to 
acquaint this reporter with a few politi- 
cal candidates. 

Among them? Illuzzi, who will 
soon receive his union's endorsement, 
Trementozzi said. 

"Vince has got a long track record 
with us,” he said, adding that he doesn't 
care what party a candidate hails from. 
“I’m a firm believer that we don't just 
take our members’ money and support 

Would he consider co-endorsing 
Hoffer? 

“I don’t know Doug,” Trementozzi 
said. “He might have some labor history. 
I have to say right off the bat 
it’s going to be tough to think 
about endorsing anybody 
else but Vince.” 

As for Sanders, he didn’t 
appear to share labor’s love for Illuzzi 
— at least on camera. When a paparazzi 
photographer tried to snap a picture of 
Sanders communing with Illuzzi and 
Vinci, a very agitated senator tried — 
unsuccessfully — to get out of the shot. 

Leahy Lists 

As chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Sen. Patrick leahy may be 
best known for his influence on the na- 
tion's courts. But a new Foreign Policy 
magazine ranking of the 50 most pow- 
erful Democrats on international affairs 
places Vermont’s senior senator near 
the top of that list, as well. 

Noting that Leahy “essentially con- 
trols the U.S. foreign aid budget” as 
chairman of a key Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee, Leahy placed number 18 
on the list, beating out all but two fellow 
members of Congress. FP singles out 
the senator’s 1997 “Leahy Law,” which 
prohibits funding to foreign militaries 
that commit human-rights violations, 
and his fight to cut aid to allies, such as 
Egypt and Pakistan, whose commitment 
to democracy — or to the U.S. itself — is 
lukewarm. 

Beating out Leahy on the list? White 
House National Security Advisor tom 
oonilon (No. 1), Secretary of State hillary 
cunton (No. 4), mega-fundraiser george 
soros (No. 9) and, well, “The Daily 
Show” host JON STEWART (No. 11). 

In other list news, Leahy tied for 
second "wisest” member of the Senate 
in Washingtonian Magazine’s “Best and 
Worst of Congress 2012” rankings, as 
voted upon by Capitol Hill staffers. 


POLITICS 


Sanders, also took home some prizes — 
but not likely the ones he was hoping 
for. Sanders tied for third as the “least 
eloquent" member of the Senate and 
came in first for “fashion victim.” 
Washingtonian helpfully noted that 
Sanders is “a three-time winner” of the 
latter award. 

Come on, Bernie. Would it kill ya to 
get a new suit? 

Waylaid Motorcade 

We all know President Obama is head- 
ing south this week, to the Democratic 
National Convention in Charlotte, 
N.C. Meanwhile, former governor mitt 
romney is taking up residence in, of all 
places, West Windsor, Vermont. The 
Republican nominee is hunkering down 
at the 143-acre, $3.9 million vacation 
home of his former lieutenant governor, 
Kerry healey, as he practices 
for this fall’s presidential 
debates. 

While the Green 
Mountain State may be 
a good place to find seclusion, it ain’t 
that accommodating when it comes to 
presidential-candidate motorcades. As 
kasie hunt of the Associated Press re- 
ported Tuesday morning en route to West 
Reading “At one point, the motorcade 
came upon [a] tractor, slowing it to a stop 
before the tractor got out of the way.” 

Replacing Ed 

One month after dropping out of the 
Chittenden County state Senate race, 
Burlington City Councilor ed Adrian un- 
expectedly announced his resignation 
from the council last Thursday, effective 
September 30. Adrian didn’t specify 
why he was stepping down, but previ- 
ously indicated that his many political 
and professional responsibilities had 
taken a toll on his family. 

According to Senior Assistant City 
Attorney gene bergman, the city will 
hold a special election on November 
6 — the same day as state and federal 
elections — to fill Adrian’s Ward 1 seat 
for the remaining 17 months of his term. 
Candidates must submit their petitions 
to run by October 1. 

Ward 1 Democrats will select their can- 
didate in a nominating caucus on Thursday 
at 7 p.m. in the Schmanska Park Bam. © 
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ENERGY 


Chittenden County’s First Wind I 
Project Is Small, Local and, of 
Course, Generating Opposition 


B Mountain Community Wind 
project is more “locavore” than 
other wind farms cropping up 
> on ridgelines across Vermont 
§ Unlike projects in She" eld and 
g Deerfi eld, the Georgia Mountain owners 

are Green Mountain entrepreneurs: 
David Blittersdorf, a Vermont native who 
ru started successful alternative energy 
pi companies in Hinesburg and Williston, 

9 has teamed up with the Harrison family 
~ of Georgia, who own a concrete business 

§ and 25,000-tap maple sugaring opera- 
tion. Burlington-based Merchants Bank 
is fi nancing the project on land owned 
u< by the Harrisons, and all the power pro- 
g duced will be sold to municipally owned 
5 Burlington Electric Department. 

“ The scale is smaller than other wind 
farms, too — only four turbines on the 
twin peaks that span the Georgia-Milton 
^ town line, compared to 21 at Kingdom 
£ Community Wind in Lowell and 16 in 
< She" eld. From the summit of Georgia 
5 Mountain, the 65 400-foot turbines in 
§ New York’s Noble Altona Windpark look 
» like matchsticks on the horizon. 


But the fact that it’s homegrown 
hasn’t insulated the Georgia Mountain 
project from the type of division and 
confl ict embroiling other wind develop- 
ments around the state. 

Neighboring property owners have 
complained about the constant rumble 
of trucks and explosions that have sent 
golf-ball-size “fl yrock” onto their adjoin- 
ing properties. Neighbors allege that one 
Saturday morning, work at the mountain 
started at 6:15 a.m. — 45 minutes earlier 
than the permit allows. 

Georgia Mountain Community Wind 
has admitted to making mistakes, in- 
cluding blasting on Bennington Battle 
Day — "a state holiday —'which is prohib- 
ited under its state permit. 

“We messed up," said Martha Staskus, 
a project manager at GMCW and vice 
president of Waterbury-based Northeast 

companies hired to work on the project. 
But Staskus insisted the project devel- 
opers are trying to be good neighbors. 
For instance, she said abutting property 
owners have been notifi ed at 8 a.m. on 
days when blasting would occur. 


The developers are hustling to get the 
project online by December 31 to take ad- 
vantage of up to $8 million in federal stimu- 
lus grants that are set to expire. Blittersdorf 
suspects that neighbors are trying to stall 
progress, knowing full well the project is 
happening within a right time frame. 

‘They know we have a deadline that 
could kill us,” he said. "Basically, it could 
bankrupt me.” 

Tensions boiled over last month 
when GMCW slapped Dan FitzGerald, 
a former Milton selectman, and his el- 
derly mother, Jane FitzGerald, with an 
injunction and temporary restraining 
order for interfering with construction. 
FitzGerald’s mother owns 260 acres 
adjacent to the construction, a portion 
of which falls within the project’s 1000- 
foot blast zone. Dan FitzGerald refused 

blast day, saying it would infringe on his 
family’s property rights. 

GMCW called police to secure the 
blast zone, and a technician had to 
camp out overnight on the mountain 
because an explosive charge had been 
set but not detonated. 


The next day, when FitzGerald and 
his sons returned to the property line, 
local law enforcement served him with 
the restraining order. 

Staskus said the legal actions were 
a "last resort” to ensure public safety 
and to keep the project on schedule. On 
August 23, the developer issued a press 
release saying that preliminary blast- 
ing had been completed and both the 
injunction and restraining order against 
the FitzGeralds had been dropped. 

The following day, the Vermont 
Public Service Board issued an order di- 
recting the developer to stop blasting in 
light of neighbors’ concerns. But neigh- 
bors complained that the action was too 
little too late; they had complained to 
the PSB seven weeks earlier — on July 
3 — and only after blasting was complete 

“It leaves a really bad taste in your 
mouth,” said Melodie McLane, who lives 
nearby on Georgia Mountain Road. 

Crews on Georgia Mountain are pres- 
ently building the giant pads upon which 
the 426-foot turbines will sit. On a tour of 
the site last week, a crane hovered over 
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the concrete and steel foundation taking 
shape on the mountain. Staskus said 
that when completed, the turbines will 
generate enough energy to power 4200 
homes — supplying roughly 30 percent 
of Burlington Electric Department's 
residential power needs. BED has a 
25-year contract to purchase all of the 
wind farm’s power. 

At the base of the mountain, 
brothers Kenneth and George 
Wimble were milking their herd of 
organic dairy cows. Sunlight filtered 
in through the bam door while cows 
rustled in their berths. Kenneth 
Wimble set down his milking 
kit and shrugged when asked 
about the wind proje 
Though both are 
listed among the 
neighbors who 
complained of 
blasting to the 
PSB, Kenneth Wimble 
said there's not much 
use in dwelling on the 
project. He might not 
care for it, but he knows 
it’s going in. 

The Wimbles are 
struggling to sell the 
250-acre farm on which 
their family has worked 
for three generations. 

They’re not selling be- 
cause of the wind proj- 
ect; rather, after 36 years 
of dairy farming, they’re 
ready to retire. But they 
haven’t found a buyer, 
and so far a few serious 
contenders have backed 
off after learning of the 
wind development. 

Its construction sounds like a low 
rumble from the Wimbles’ farm on 
Georgia Mountain Road. On the other 
side of the mountain, though, Tom Hall 
has a front-row seat to the develop- 
ment. His home on Ted Road is located 
directly across from the gate to the wind 
project access road. Hall said he once 
counted 15 trucks go past in 14 minutes. 

From his front door, he can clearly hear 
the beeps of heavy trucks backing up 
and the screeching, squealing noise of 
grinding rocks. 

“It sucks,” said Hall, who has lived 
here for 30 years after moving away going 
from Connecticut to escape “the hustle 
and bustle." He fought the project un- 
successfully for four years before the 
PSB and believes the developers are 
building the wind farm “for a few dol- 
lars in their own pocket.” 

Blittersdorf, who was a late investor 


in the project, objected to Hall's claim 
that developers are in it for the money. 
He said his interest in wind energy is a 
lifelong passion that first took root when 
he was growing up near Grandpa’s Knob 

taken my life’s 


then 


this 


said 


Blittersdorf, who founded NRG 
Systems in Hinesburg and now runs 
AlIEarth Renewables in Williston. “I 
understand their passion for doing 
this, but at the same time it’s not legal. 
It’s not right, and the public good is 
not being served." 

Responding to Milton neigh- 
bors who have called him a 
“bully” Blittersdorf said, 
"I’ve become a lighten- 
ing rod for Annette 
Smith and Lukas 
Snelling," referring 
to the leaders of the 
i-big-wind groups 
Vermonters for a Clean 


I’VE TAKEN 

Environment and 

Energize Vermont, re- 

MY LIFE’S 

spectively. Blittersdorf 
has known both for 
years but says he 

ASSETS 

“totally” disagrees 

with their vision of 
Vermont's energy 

AND PUT THEM 

future. 

INTO THIS 

“We import over 90 
percent of our energy," 
he said, “and we have to 

PROJECT. 

do something different." 
Aside from a few 

DAVID 

BLITTERSDORF 

vocal opponents, 

FitzGerald and others 
said they don't think 


Milton and 
Georgia are paying much attention to the 
Georgia Mountain project. FitzGerald 
rustled up around 350 signatures for a 
petition to oppose the project two years 
ago, but in the process realized many 
neighbors weren’t even aware the de- 
velopment had been proposed. 

With turbine parts set to arrive by 
early October, FitzGerald and others are 
waiting to see what, if any, reaction the 
towers themselves will elicit once con- 

“For some reason ... that project 
seems to have flown under the radar. I 
think people in the area are probably 
be very, very surprised when 
they start seeing these things go up,” 
said Snelling of the group Energize 
Vermont. “Chittenden County seems to 
have ignored the wind issue, but with 
this project they’re going to get a lot of 
firsthand experience with it.” © 
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In Montpelier, Empty Storefronts 
Could Be a Thing of the Past 


F or years, residents of Montpelier 
have complained about empty 
storefronts lining the city’s most 
prominent downtown streets, 
fingering one landlord in particular for 
the numerous vacancies: Jeff Jacobs. 

Many cited Jacobs’ high rents and 
complex leases for holding back capital- 
city commerce. Last January, some 
artists protested by papering over the 
windows of empty storefronts with 
drawings of lively cafe scenes — visual- 
izing, ostensibly, what could be there 

“People were always puzzled that 
he hadn’t chosen to rent them,” says 
Montpelier Mayor John Hollar, who 
noted that demand wasn’t the issue. “It 
has been a vexing problem.” 

But in the last few months, at least 
seven new businesses have signed leases 
to rent Jacobs properties. Between 
now and the holidays, downtown will 
welcome a new sushi bar, fitness studio, 
chocolate shop and art gallery. To Hollar, 
the development is a huge relief. 


“There was never consensus as to 
how to approach this,” the mayor says, 
“so for me it’s wonderful that the prob - 
lem solved itself by the landowner let - 
ting the market work.” 

So what happened? 

By all accounts, credit goes to Jesse 
Jacobs, the 28-year-old son and business 
partner of Jeff Jacobs at the family’s real 
estate company, Montpelier Property 
Management. Rather than lowering 
rents by a significant 
amount, Jesse Jacobs 
lured new business with 
flexible leases, interest- 
free loans and help secur- 
ing building permits. 

Amy Leventhal will soon move her 
fitness business, Studio Zenith, into 
the Jacobs-owned property at 50 Main 
Street. Across from Montpelier city hall, 
the prominent space had been vacant for 
three years. Leventhal initially worried 
it wouldn’t work for her, but to address 
her concerns, Jacobs rewrote the lease 
agreement four times in five months and 


REAL ESTATE 


divided the vacant 2400-square-foot 
space in half. 

The clincher was Jesse Jacobs’ offer 
of an interest-free loan to help Leventhal 
build the studio. She used the money to 
create what she describes as a "stun 
ningly beautiful” fitness studio with 
bamboo flooring, sandblasted brick 
walls, a shower and changing room, and 
all the strength-training equipment she 
needs for her signature “intense” fitness 
classes. 

“Jesse Jacobs scooped 
me up, and he has been 
the most pleasant person 
to work with,” says 
Leventhal, who has five 
years to pay back the loan. Without that, 
she says, "I never would have been able 
to do it. He’s really taking a step out on 
the line for me.” 

Like others in the community, 
though, Leventhal was initially put off 
by the Jacobs name. “I got afraid of his 
reputation probably six months ago. I 
told Jesse, ‘I’m not comfortable with 


your dad’s reputation.’ And he says. 
That's not fair. You don't know me, and 
you don't know us.”’ 

Jesse Jacobs, who runs the business 
day to day from a second-floor office 
at 70 Main Street, is well aware of the 
negative reactions his family’s name 
engenders. Jeff Jacobs is the landlord 
who years ago tried to put a McDonald’s 
— and a three-story fryer vent — in a 
historic downtown building. He forced 
Capitol Grounds to move from its long - 
time location to a less-than-ideal one by 
raising the rent $500 for a basement the 
coffee shop couldn’t use. More recently, 
some in Montpelier blamed Jeff Jacobs 
for the demise of Langdon Street Cafe, a 
popular meeting spot for artists and mu- 
sicians housed in abuildinghe owned. 

But Jesse Jacobs asserts that, like 
everyone else, members of his family 
were adversely affected by the economic 
downturn that paralyzed new business 
and discouraged banks from lending 
money. “A lot of spaces went vacant at 
the same time the economy fell apart. So 
all of a sudden, we had a lot of spaces,” 
he recalls. “In the last five years, the en- 
vironment has been stagnant in down - 
town Montpelier. It’s partly a result of 
tough lending practices.” 

Jacobs says he hasn’t lowered rents 
but was able to attract new tenants by 
offering “incentive packages.” 

For the owners of Asiana House, 
a sushi restaurant that will open in 
November in the former Chittenden 
Bank building, Jacobs offered to help 
customize the space that has been vacant 
for sixyears."Banksbeingso tough in 
terms of lending, we figured it would be 
really difficult to get the money together 
to build out the front of the house and 
kitchen,” he says. 
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CREDIT GOES TO JESSE JACOBS 




None of the Jacobs' new tenants 
would discuss the terms of their leases, 
and many were reluctant to say much 
about their experiences with the land - 
lords. Jane Delia, who with her husband, 
Wally, is opening a chocolate shop called 
the Cocoa Bean at 40 State Street, called 
Jesse Jacobs “overwhelmingly positive 
and very helpful.” Theo Kennedy, who 
plans to open a gelato shop. Chill, next 
door in late September, says the land - 
lord has been "very supportive.” 

Last winter, Goddard College 
president Barbara Vacarr met with the 
Jacobs family while she was in Florida 
— Jeff Jacobs and his wife, Jody, spend 
a portion of each year there — to brain - 
storm ways to reintegrate the college 
with the city as Goddard celebrates its 
150th anniversary. 

The elder Jacobs is a Goddard alum, 
notes Vacarr. "He clearly has respect 
for Goddard, and for downtown." The 
result: a Goddard-curated art gallery at 
54 Main Street. A forthcoming exhibi - 
tion of photographs there will illustrate 
the college’s anniversary. 

Also coming soon to Jacobs-owned 


properties: a shared workspace called 
Local 64 that will expand into bigger 
digs at 5 State Street. 

Sarah Jarvis, a former Montpelier 
city councilor and board member of 
Montpelier Alive, believes some in the 
community have lost sight of how much 
the Jacobs family has contributed to 
Montpelier over the last 35 years, from 
saving historic buildings to creating 

“People like to have a scapegoat; he 
was put in that role,” she says of Jeff 
Jacobs. “Whether or not it’s an earned 
reputation, he’s been trying to swim 
upstream in terms of how people have 
treated his family." 

With the new businesses coming 
online, she remarks, “It feels like a 
brand-new day in Montpelier, honestly.” 

If there has been a shift, Jesse Jacobs 
attributes it to “more of a shift in peo - 
pie’s perceptions than a shift in goals for 
us and our family. 

“The vitality of Montpelier is entirely 
integral to our success,” he says, “and we 
work very hard to make it as successful 
as possible.”© 
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local matters 

Peter Owens Has a Vision for Downtown Burlington. 
Step 1: Break the Development Logjam 



by KEvin J. K ELLEy 

E ven “socially responsible” build - 
ers are wary of doingbusiness in 
Burlington. 

“I won't say it’s impossible, 
but I will say it's incredibly challenging” 
remarks Erik Hoekstra, a founder of the 
Vermont Green Building Network and de- 
velopment manager for Redstone. ‘There 
are a lot of developers in Chittenden 
County who won’t even consider building 
in Burlington.” 

Peter Owens, the new head of 

Development Office, aims to change those 
negative perceptions of the Queen City. 
Housing advocates are hopeful that Mayor 
Miro Weinberger and his fiftysomething 
developmentlieutenantcan crack a culture 
of “no!” that has stymied many commercial 
and residential projects in Burlington. 

In contrast to their predecessors. Bob 
Kiss and Larry Kupferman, Weinberger 
and Owensboth have extensive experi - 
ence with die politics of development. 

firm focused on building mixed-income 
housing won election as a proponent of 
downtown development He has sup 
port on that issue from key Progressives, 
such asCEDO housing chief Brian Pine 
and former CEDO boss Michael Monte, 
who say Weinberger made a smart call 
by assigning Owens to head an office em- 
blematic of Burlington’s emergence as a 
dynamic place to live and work. 

A 1980 Middlebury College grad, 

| Owens holds a PhD in environmental plan- 
“. ningand urban design from the University 
si of California at Berkeley. He has worked as 
g a development specialist for private firms 
jjj and nonprofits in California and, more 
B recendy, in the Upper Valley. 

He was senior planner for the Presidio 
Trust, which oversaw the conversion of a 
~ military base near the Golden Gate Bridge 

9 grated into the texture of San Francisco. 

5 Owens is an entrepreneur, as well. He 
° helped his brother outfit a 40-year-old fire 
° truck as an organic pizza prep and deliv - 
eryunit. 

M “My experience working in both the 
5 public and private sectors will be really 
z helpful in this job,” Owens says in an inter 
> view at Burlington City Hall. 

“ He’s also got a history here. Owens was 

involved in waterfront, transportation and 
housing initiatives in the 1980s, during the 
£ tenure of then-mayor Bernie Sanders. He 
jz carried out some of the early planning for 
2 Waterfront Park, alongwith the design for 
< a small green space on North Street. 

° “Burlington was such an excitingplace 
RJ to be working on those sorts of issues,” 


Owens says 25 years later. “It’s great to be 
back in tills city. It’s a real privilege to have 
been asked by Mayor Weinberger to head 
up CEDO.” 

The two didn’t know one another until 
mutual colleagues referred the planner to 
the mayor-elect earlier this year. 

Now the pair plan to work closely 
to achieve their shared vision of a more 
urbanized Queen City. Weinberger and 
Owens are going to have to bulldoze bu - 
reaucratic and NIMBY-ish obstacles that 
have earned Burlington a reputation as a 
hell for developers. 

Bob Miller, a local philanthropist and 
head of a firm that has built major projects 


in Burlington, says the city's review pro - 

regulate, development. Monte, now the 
chief financial officer for the Champlain 
Housing Trust, is more diplomatic. ‘The 

a lot better,” comments the man who ran 
CEDO for 12 years — longer than any of the 
three other directors of the office Sanders 
established in 1983. 

CEDO has no direct ability to slice 
through bureaucratic blockages. It 
neither issues nor implements regula - 
tions. Instead, the office serves as a 
multifaceted community-building and 
economic-promotion entity with the 


primary mission today of “leading the 
mayor’s agenda for downtown and wa - 
terfront development,” as Owens puts 
it. CEDO also hatches initiatives in 
response to the housing needs of iow- 
and moderate-income Burlingtonians, 
Owens adds. 

Balancing the sometimes-conflicting 
demands of the mayor, the city council, the 
various citizen commissions and private 
business interests — along with political 
activists — is the most difficult aspect of 
the CEDO director’s job, Monte says, and 
could prove challenging for Owens, who’ll 
draw a S90.000 salary. 

The city’s planning and zoning office, 
along with the Department of Public 
Works, are viewed by some housing spon - 
sors as finicky and inflexible. But they’re 
not considered the only potential impedi - 
ments to development. In fact, planning 
and zoning director David White gets 
props from many development advocates 
for his work on Plan BTV, a yearlong 

ment — charting the future of downtown 
and waterfront development. 

Pine, the point man in CEDO’s hous - 
ing division, highlights another obstacle: 

In Burlington, a single resident can use 
the city’s appeals process to delay or kill a 
project that enjoys broad support 

Pine, who has worked at CEDO for 
nearly 16 years, has a positive view of 
Owens’ ability to shift the balance of power 
on development issues — even though Pine 
was passed over by Weinberger when the 
mayor chose a new CEDO director. 

“I definitely think we’ll see housing 
built downtown in the next couple of 

Hoekstra adds, “I’m optimistic we can 
shift the culture at least a bit.” 

Although he can’t quantify it, Hoekstra 
predicts that Weinberger and Owens “will 
get a helluva lot more done than Bob Kiss 
did.” 

Owens, a fluid conversationalist, says 
he understands what he’s up against and 
doesn’t imagine that radical change is im - 
minent “I believe in small ball — in getting 
scratch lifts, reaching base and then moving 
the runners around," he analogizes. “With 
each increment, you get better." 

Drawing on his memory of the energy 
that animated Sandersera Burlington, 
Owens remarks that “CEDO at its best was 
very entrepreneurial.” He points to the 
development of City Market and the con - 
struction of downtown par king garages as 
examples of moneymaking moves closely 
in sync with CEDO’s social and economic 
mission. 

“Some things worked, and some things 


= GOT A NEWS TIP? NEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM — 


didn't," Owens cautions. The inability 
to redevelop the Moran Plant — first as a 
city recreation center and then as an ice- 
climbing facility — qualifies as “a symbol 
of failure,” he says. “The single most frus- 
trating thing about the Moran Plant is that 
nothing at all has happened with it in 30 
years.” 

The even-longer-stalled Champlain 
Parkway — which Owens worked on, too, 
when it was still the Southern Connector 
— also stands as a testament to govern- 
mental dysfunction, the new CEDO direc- 
tor adds. But he expects progress to be 
made on both projects by year’s end. 

The rest of Owens' development 
checklist is drawn from Plan BTV. He 
wants to turn the Burlington Town Center 
shopping mall ‘‘inside-out’’ so that Cherry 
Street becomes a storefront-lined pas- 
sageway to the waterfront rather than an 
off-putting row of brutalist institutional 
buildings and a parking 
garage that's “in tough 

staircase or funicular con- 
necting Cherry Street to a 
redeveloped Moran Plant. 

The Weinberger ad- 
ministration has already 
produced a plan to rebuild 
the most heavily used sec- 
tion of the waterfront bike 
path, Owens notes. And 
attention is now turning 
to the refurbishment of 
City Hall Park, which, he 
suggests, can be financed 
through a combination of 
public and private fund- 
ing. On that front, Owens hopes to draw 
on the experience of fellow Middlebury 
alum Adrian Benepe, who won valedic- 
tory salutes for his success in greening 
up New York City as parks director in the 
Bloomberg administration. 

If Owens' achievements do fall short 
of his ambitions, it won’t be because 
he slacked. “The guy works incredibly 
hard,” Pine observes. “He sends emails 
at, like, 2 a.m.” 

For at least part of the night, Owens 
sleeps on a futon in a friend’s house on 
Brookes Avenue, where he has estab- 
lished official city residence. His wife, 
urban planner Carolyn Radisch, and the 
couple's two high-school-age children 
live in Hanover, N.H., and spend time 
together on weekends — either here or 
there. It’s a viable, if not ideal, arrange- 
ment, Owens says. 

Living apart from his family and facili- 
tating urban development aren’t his only 
challenges. The CEDO chief is striving to 


resolve a budget crisis that could result 
in the loss of some of the office’s 30 staff- 
ers. Federal funding for local housing and 
community projects is being shredded. 
Washington funds one-fifth of CEDO’s 
nearly $6 million budget, and the federal 
contribution has fallen about 40 percent 
in the past few years. Pine calculates. 

It's a national chop that many other 
municipalities have been able to withstand 
by substituting local funds for federal dol- 
lars. Burlington will seek to do the same 
— probably by imposing new and higher 
development fees, Owens suggests. A tax 
increase targeted to facilitate economic 
development is another, slimmer possibil- 
ity, Pine adds. 

Job anxieties could cause a relapse of 
the morale deflation that Owens has also 
been trying to remedy in his two months in 
office. It was a sad-sack scene he inherited. 

“The staff here has been beat up on 
for years — mostly for 
problems they didn't 

regard to the malaise that 
enveloped city hall as 
the Burlington Telecom 
debacle drained away 
enthusiasm. Today, 
however, CEDO-ites are 
“happy there’s energy and 
ambition here again.” 

Game playing has 
helped, as well. Once a 
week for half an hour, 

for sign-language spelling 
bees, relay races involv- 
ing office equipment and 
other such “silo-busting” exercises. These 
“CEDO Olympics” are being organized 
in part by Marcy Krumbine, the recently 
appointed assistant director for com- 
munity development. She is among the 
“new people with new ideas" who. Pine 
points out, will be replacing two recently 
departed staffers. 

Krumbine, who responded to an ad- 
vertisement for the CEDO post she now 
holds, offers assurance that Burlington’s 
development challenges are not unique. 
She arrived here from the planning office 
in southwest Florida that includes the 
affluent city of Naples. It's almost impos- 
sible to build badly needed affordable 
housing there, Krumbine says. 

Vermont, she says, is “on the totally 
opposite end of the political spectrum” 
from Florida. In the Burlington area, for 
example, “it’s clear that there’s a lot of 
concern for people’s well-being. That's 
why I came here. That's why this is a good 
place to be” © 
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state o/the arts 


For Art Hop, Burlington 
Comedians Stand 
Up and Deliver 


R iding the bus can be kind of a 
drag. But the ARTSRIOT Express 
shuttle buses serving the 2012 
SOUTHEND ART HOP in Burlington 

this weekend could be a heck of a lot 
more entertaining than the average bus 
trip — all apologies to the CCTA buses 
also hauling people to and 
from the Art Hop. Thanks 
to a joint venture between 

spark arts and the new 

Burlington-centric arts and 
culture website, artsriot. 
com, the express buses — which will 
ferry passengers between the Burlington 
Town Center garage and stops along the 
Hop on Pine Street — will be destina- 
tions in their own right. The mobile 
stages featuring local comedians will set 
a light tone for revelers as they embark 


THEATER 


“We’re just hoping to put people in 
a good mood on their way down there,” 
says comedian NATHAN hartswick. 

Hartswick and his wife, nataue 

MILLER, a fellow comedian and a board 
member of the south end arts and 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, are the founders 
of Spark Arts, a theater and 
performance-art studio 

based in Burlington that 
specializes in standup and 
improv comedy. The duo 
was tasked with augmenting 
the performance angle of Art Hop for its 
20th anniversary. One idea: jokesters on 

“It was the product of a huge 
brainstorm trying to fi gure out where 
we could add pop-up performances," 
Hartswick says. “So we thought it might 
be fun to stick a comedian on a bus.” 
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For One Vermont Company, 

“Going Commando” Means Success 


L ife might be easier for KERRY O'BRIEN if 
she didn’t livs in Vermont. It would 
make more sense for the owner and 
designer of COMMANDO — which makes 
“invisible” undergarments — to live near New 
York’s garment district. There, the world’s 
most popular desigmrs and models are so 
enamored of her products that, O’Brien says, 
one of them told her recently, “We can’t have 
Fashion Week without commando.” 

“People are surpised to fi nd us in 
Vermont,” says O’Brien, a former PR executive 
from South Burlington who moved back with 
her husband, ed biggins, a former investment 
banker, after 10 years in New York. “But our 
company is based here because I grew up here, 
I love living here and here is a wealth of tal- 
ented people here.” 

As she prepares to dead south for several 
days of back-to-back ■'ashion Week runway 
shows to premiere tfe spring 2013 collec- 
tions, O’Brien has jirbeen nominated to 
serve on the Councibf Fashion Designers 
of America (CFDA). She’s one of few lingerie 
designers to receive the honor, and so far the 
only Vermonter. She got her start in invisible 



! HI ANY GIVEN III WE HAVE FOUR 
S OR FIVE DIFFERENT IDEAS 
! ABOUT PRODUCT LINES. 

KERRY O'BRIEN 

underwear almost by accident. 

“I always wanted underwear that didn’t dig 
into me. It just bummed me out,” O’Brien says. 
“I couldn't understand it: We care so much 
about what we wear for lipstick, what we wear 
for shoes, for accessories — but underwear 
seems to be an afterthought.” 

Ever the go-to girl for friends who didn’t 
know what to wear under light dresses, O’Brien 
started to work on a book about underwear, 
only to realize she’d rather participate in the 
solution than write about the problem. 

“I said, Why do we have to fi nish [the 
fabric] on the ends? Why can’t we just raw 
cut it?”’ she says. "Everyone said. You can’t do 
that.’” 
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PEOPLE IN A 
GOOD MOOD 
ON THEIR 
WAY DOWN 
THERE. 

NATHAN HARTSWICK 

Hartswick says each bus will have 
one or two local comedians, drawn 
from a roster including jason lorber. 
kyle gagnon and josh Starr, and “maybe 
one with a ukulele." Riders can expect 
a variety of performances, from straight 
standup and improv to game playing 
and a “hyperbolized tour of Burlington.” 

The mobile comics are part of a 
larger attempt by SEABA to increase 


At the time, commando, founded in 
2003, was making takeouts, a popular 
line of “removable cleavage” acces- 
sories that came packaged in Chinese- 
food-type containers. So when O’Brien 
went to New York to talk to fabric 
manufacturers about her idea, a lot of 
them already knew her and were will- 
ing to help. “I still didn’t know a whole 
lot about fabric,” she says. “Finally, we 
found someone who said, 'We know 
how this can be done.’” 

Designers like commando for 
runway fashions because the underwear 
is designed not to show — that is, no 
panty lines — and models say they like 
it because it’s comfortable. O’Brien and 
Biggins now travel the world looking 
for luxury fabrics that they can raw-cut, 
using patented processes to produce 
light, breathable lingerie. In addition to 
panties, the product line includes slips, 
bras and camisoles, shapewear, hosiery 
and other accessories. Commando's 
15,000-square-foot warehouse and 
office in South Burlington serves 
as a sample, shipping and distribu- 
tion center. Locally, the products are 
available at Ecco and Expressions in 
Burlington and at Mendy’s in Shelburne. 
Customers can also purchase directly 


the visibility of performance art at the 
Art Hop through pop-up-style perfor- 
mances. Spark Arts also will host a pair 
of comedy shows on Friday, September 
7, and Saturday, September 8, in a former 
Jazzercise studio at 257 Pine Street, re- 
purposed as the Pop Up Comedy Club. 

“The Jazzercise logo is still on the 
wall,” Hartswick says. “We're joking 
about doing Jazzercise routines.” 

Barring impromptu exercise bits, the 
early set both nights will be a “Whose 
Line Is It Anyway?"-type improv- 
comedy show by the Spark Arts crew. 
The later shows will feature traditional 
standup comedy from comics including 
KIT RIVERS. JOSIE LEAVITT, COLIN RYAN. CARMEN 

lagala and others. 

Hartswick also hints at a “top secret” 
pop-up performance that he says Miller 
may or may not be curating on Friday, 
“possibly” in the soda plant parking lot. 
Wink, wink. 

“There’s something going on at 
seven, and maybe again at nine, in that 
area,” Hartswick says coyly. “I won’t tell 
you what it is. But you might want to be 
there.” ® 



from commando’s website. 

The company’s line of “under won- 
ders” has been in demand almost since 
it became available, and particularly for 
the past three years that commando has 
participated in Fashion Week. Recently, 
O’Brien branched out from invisible 
fabrics to bold, seasonal designs. 

“Paisley skulls," Biggins interjects. 
“We’ve got paisley skulls.” 

As the shows get under way in New 
York this Thursday, September 6, most 
of commando's own spring 2013 line has 
already been sold. This year, O'Brien is 
attending Fashion Week as a new CFDA 
member and can't wait to go to what 
she calls the shows’ “feeding frenzy of 
inspiration.” Commando has new devel- 
opments of its own, including reversible 
women's swimwear and, still in the 
works, a men’s underwear line. 

“I try not to put bookends on where 
our company’s going to go,” O'Brien 
says. “At any given time we have four or 
five different ideas about product lines. 
Some just kind of fall away, and some 
stick around and percolate to the top. 
And that's what we go with.” ® 
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STATEO/THEarte 

New Sketch Comedy 
Troupe Presents 
Haunch, and Reflection 


I t wasn't your typical Friday-night 
scene at Burlington’s waterfront 
video. To the strains of New Age 
music, three women and one 
man struck yogjc poses in front of the 
“Directors" section and proclaimed 
their allegiance to Vermont-made, natu- 
ral and organic goods. As the audience 
looked on from a half-circle of chairs, 
the hippie-dippiness abruptly became 
a satirical sales pitch — for ultralocal 
feminine hygiene products. 

Renters at the store’s customer ap- 
preciation night were getting a taste of 
stealing from work, a new Burlington- 
based sketch-comedy troupe with a vibe 
sometimes reminiscent of “Portlandia.” 
The players are chris caswell. kevin 

CHRISTOPHER. MARIANNE OIMASCIO, and 

geeda searfoorce, all familiar faces from 
local theater productions. (Christopher 
is a cofounder of the saints & poets 
production company.) Last fall. Stealing 
From Work received a Vermont artists' 
space grant that led to a February per- 
formance at flynnspace. The troupe also 
made an appearance in the Burlington 
Fringe Festival last month at the off 


CENTER FOR THE DRAMATIC ARTS. But SFW’S 

first major public outing will be at the 
Off Center starting October 17. 

The troupe got its start in spring 
2011, when DiMascio and angie albeck, 
both academic advisers at the community 
college of Vermont, began meeting 

“We’re very attracted to social and po- 
litical satire and parody,” DiMascio says 
in a postperformance phone interview. 
That fall, the two women enrolled in 
an online sketch-writing class offered 
by the Second City — and started call- 
ing on actor friends to perform their 
material, robin fawcett, who directed 
last year's Remember Me to All Good 
Folks at FlynnSpace, came on board as 
the troupe’s director after she saw their 
February performance. 

At Waterfront, Stealing From Work 
performed just four sketches of its cur- 
rent repertoire of 20, DiMascio says. 
But two elements were readily appar- 
ent: a satirical strain — with both right- 
wing ideologies and Vermont pieties 
coming in for spirited ridicule — and an 


BURLINGTON COMPANY MAKES 
SOCIAL NETWORKING ULTRALOCAL 

BY MIKE GARRIS 



F or shy types, meeting people 
can be a problem. Likewise if 
you always stick to your same 
old social circle — it's harder to join in 
new situations or just find a buddy for 
a spontaneous outing when all your 
friends are busy, shoutplans Is here to 
help. A new website designed by Social 
Logic Inc. of Burlington aims to facilitate 
planning events, meeting new people 
and connecting more easily with friends 
you already have. 

Last Friday. August 31, ShoutPlans 
cofounders chad brodsky and steve brooks 
hosted a launch party at reo square in 
Burlington, inviting attendees —via 
word of mouth and flyers posted around 
the city — to meet each other and the 
team behind this innovative software. 
Everyone seemed to mingle comfortably, 
even if most did hang with the friends 
they came with. The welcoming vibe 
matched Shoutplans' mission. Staffers 
warmly greeted guests, conversed with 





STATEOflHECirtS 


At the Waterfront show, the troupe 
cautioned the audience that its material 
is appropriate for anyone who can take 
the level of raunch on “Family Guy.” A 
sketch involving public TV and "tantric 
yoga for mindful lovers,” for instance, 
got hilariously physical, with the actors’ 
solemn facial expressions contributing 
as much to the comedy as their bodily 
contortions. 

“Our stuff is — what would we say — 
bawdy or filthy?” DiMascio says. “We 
often call ourselves 'filthy feminists.’” 
She says influences on her and Albeck's 
writing include "The Catherine Tate 
Show,” “Mr. Show,” “Saturday Night 
Live,” “Monty Python’s Flying Circus” 
and the sketches of Dave Chappelle and 

Stealing From Work is the second 
sketch-comedy troupe to emerge from 
Burlington's theater scene in recent 
years, the other being potato sack pants 
theater. “They’re awesome. We're 
hoping other sketch-comedy groups are 
born and go on,” says DiMascio, who 
notes that “it’s usually a very affordable 
kind of theater” because the players 
produce their own material. 

Satire and parody may be ubiquitous 
on the internet these days, but groups 



like Stealing From Work can give them 
distinctive local twists even as they 
broach larger issues. “It’s a way to be en- 
tertained, but also to examine the world 
around us,” DiMascio says. “You laugh, 
and then you almost catch your breath 
and say, Hey, should I be laughing?'” © 



strangers and generally demonstrated 
what their product is intended to 
facilitate. 

The crowd of future ShoutPlans users 
— of col lege age and older, both male 
and female — displayed enthusiasm but 
differed in their intentions for the social 
platform. Some said they expected to use 
it to meet new people, while others said 
its a way to organize get-togethers with 

According to Brodsky, ShoutPlans 
was something he had wanted to create 
for a long time. "I wanted to hang with 
friends, who were all spreading out, and 
that's where it |ShoutPlans) started," he 
explained. 

Programer matt ferrante commented 
that communing with each other is 
human nature. "We're social creatures," 
he said, "so [ShoutPlans] makes a lot of 

Aptly, ShoutPlans' website is user- 
friendly, with an easy-to-navigate 
interface. After setting up an account — 
which can be linked with Facebook —you 
can simply log in and discover activities 
(entered by other users) taking place in 


your area. You can also search by type of 
event and specific location — that is, once 
the site is populated with more content 

A current drawback: Once users 
have set preferences for their activities, 
only those activities will be listed. If 
you specify only concerts, for example, 
you won't see any biking or barbeque 
events in your area, which seems 
counterintuitive to ShoutPlans' mission. 
You may be able to see events listed by 
friends regardless of category, but it's too 

Social Logic has created a new, 
localized type of social networking that 
will allow users to connect with friends 
spontaneously, or to go outside their 
comfort zones and meet new people. Its 
got great functionality and an optimized 
mobile site, as well as an official app on 
the way. A "recommender tool" and “deal 
locator" are also coming soon, according 
to the website. ShoutPlans is worth 
checking out — starting with its amusing 
promotional video on YouTube. ® 

f jshoutplans.com ) 
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CUSTOM ORDERS also AVAILABLE 
Single with pad starts at 199.00 
Double with pad starts at 399.00 
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Front row: Zoey and Ashley Cleare. Paula Routly, Pamela Polston 
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; to Lake Champlain Transportation ; 


"Prowler of the Planks' Polhemus 


AHOY 
MATEY! 

We’re 17! ~ anks to all of 
our readers and advertisers 
for another shipshape year! 


Please join us for our 17th birthday party, this Friday, 
September?, 5-8 p.m., as part of the South End Art Hop. 
Showing artwork by Harry Bliss and Matthew * orsen. 


Fifth row: Cheryl Brownell, Andy Bromage, Corin Hirsch, Alice Levitt Mic 
Left top: Carolyn Fox, Eva Sollberger, John James, Bobby Hackney 
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Dear Cecil, 

Space companies looking to 
mine asteroids are thinking 
of bringing them into orbit 
for easier access. Wouldn't 
several of these asteroids 
eventually pull on the planet 
so much they would change 
the orbit of the Earth or the 
moon? Is there a certain 
weight we need to reach 
before it's a problem? 


hat? Oh, sorry, 
daydreaming. I 


w 


n the © 


of Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
late 1400s. In walks this plucky 
adventurer with a crazy but 
cool scheme to reach India by 
sailing off the edge of the world. 
Isabella listens, then interrupts. 
“Chris,” she says, “I like your 
plan. Who knows, it might 
even work. But it’ll never pass 
environmental review." 

Let’s talk about asteroid 
mining. You’re asking because 
of the April announcement 
that a group of wealthy 
entrepreneurs has founded a 
firm called Planetary Resources, 
which wants to send space 
robots to nearby asteroids and 
strip-mine them for precious 
metals. Backers include Google 
CEO Larry Page, X Prize 
founder Peter Diamandis, and 
many other wheels in business 
and high tech — the monarchs 
of our age. Is the idea crazy? 



Absolutely. Cool? That, too. 
Nonetheless, Quinn, I agree 

ramifications if this deranged 
plan actually works. 

The prize here consists of 
the so-called platinum-group 
metals, which besides platinum 
include osmium, iridium, 
palladium, ruthenium and 
rhodium, and are relatively 
abundant in some asteroids. 
A choice specimen might 
have 8750 times the platinum 
concentration found in the 
Earth’s crust, 48,000 times the 
rhodium and 660,000 times the 
iridium. With all three metals 
currently selling for more than 
$1000 an ounce, a near-Earth 


asteroid, or NEA, 1 kilometer in 
diameter could yield more than 
$5 trillion in precious metals. 
Recalling how New World gold 
distorted the Spanish economy, 
I suspect a flood like that would 
crash the precious-metals 
markets, wreaking who knows 
what financial havoc. But one 
problem at a time. 

The first thing the Planetary 
Resources moguls plan to 
do is launch a dozen or so 
space telescopes to hunt out 
promising NEAs, particularly 
those whose orbits are within 
about 1.6 million miles of 
Earth. (So we're clear, these 
aren't rocks in the asteroid 
belt between Mars and Jupiter, 
which are much farther away.) 
Currently we know of more 
than 9000 NEAs, 848 of which 
are 1 kilometer across or larger. 


Once enough likely asteroids 
are found, probes will be sent 
out to assay them for mineral 
potential, followed by robot 
miners to work the claims. 

From here on out, things 
start to get challenging. Mining 
an asteroid is going to involve 
cutting, drilling, boring or 
melting frozen rock. (Given 
an NEA’s minute size and 
low gravity, blasting is out.) 
Then you have to refine the 
ore, which generally means 
pulverizing it and extractingthe 
desired metal with chemicals. 
These are resource-intensive, 
high-maintenance industrial 
processes that would have to be 
conducted by remote control at 
a distance of 1.6 million miles. 
Even if you’re a high-tech 
genius, good luck. 

Mindful of the difficulties, 
some enthusiasts propose 
capturing asteroids and 
dragging them nearer Earth, 
possibly allowing humans to go 
up and assist with mining. One 

space tug to approach a small 
asteroid, deploy a fiber bag to 
capture it and tow it home. 

Not easy, but we’ll let the 
billionaires sweat the details. 
I’m also not going to worry 
about messing up the orbits 
of Earth or the moon. Under 
the most optimistic scenario, 
the asteroids we'd be shipping 
might be a few hundred meters 
in diameter. A rock big enough 
to cause Earth to wobble would 
need to be a thousand times as 
large. 

Other concerns are more 
troubling. The first is crashing 


the asteroid into Earth and 
taking out Tulsa. The 1908 
Tunguska meteorite explosion 
over Siberia, thought to have 
involved a rock 100 meters in 
diameter, flattened 80 million 
trees over 830 square miles. 
Best bet: parking the asteroid in 
fixed orbit on the far side of the 

Then there's waste disposal. 
While precious metals are more 
plentiful on asteroids than on 
Earth, we’re still talking parts 
per million, meaning you’ll 
wind up with a monstrous 
quantity of tailings. You can’t 
let the stuff just float there, so 
you’ll want to bag it up and send 
it spiraling down to the lunar 

Sierra Club types will 
object that this will mar the 
scenic beauty of the Mare 
Tranquillitatis. What's worse 
is the potential for screwups 
or terrorism. If accidentally 
or otherwise a bag of tailings 
wound up in Earth's orbit and 
ruptured, the resultant spill 
could lead to a chain reaction 
of colliding debris — a scenario 
known as the Kessler syndrome 
— leaving Earth surrounded by 
an impassable shell of space 
junk. One shudders to imagine 
the Superfund required to clean 

Not saying all these concerns 
couldn’t be addressed. But the 
Planetary Resources people 
better reserve a good chunk 
of their budget for lawyers, 
insurance, crisis management 
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10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Shelburne Farms 


MAKE, CRAFT, DESIGN, DEVELOP 
WITH 40+ MAKERS. 

Keynote speaker Dean Kamen 
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My God, the Trout! 

“Oh, jeez — that kinda takes the wind 
out of that story, wouldn't you say?" 

“Yeah, I guess you’re right about that. 
Anyway, how about one more?” 


I was passing through Richmond on a 
clear summer morning, en route to a 
Jonesville pickup. Motoring along, I 
recalled that Jonesville is not techni- 
cally a town in its own right but a part of 
Richmond. Don’t quote me on this, though 
— I could have it wrong, and I wouldn’t 
want to rile up the proud Jonesvillians. 

Sal was a retired insurance adjuster 
going to the hospital for outpatient hernia 
surgery. Later that afternoon, if all went ac- 
cording to plan, he would buzz me for the 
ride home. 

My taxi work can be divided into vari- 
ous categories and subcategories, and this 
fare fell into the niche of “folks who nor- 
mally drive but are scheduled for a proce- 
dure that precludes getting behind a wheel 
postsurgery.” I’m like an ornithologist 
when it comes to my various subspecies 
of customer. This one we could identify as 
Taxillus fletcherallena. 

Sal resided on an exceptionally steep 
dirt road running north off Route 2. 1 had 
never taken it before, nor was I sure I'd 
even noticed it. The few homes I passed 
were relatively new; a road such as this 
would never have been developed before 
the advent of reliable four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles. Sal’s home was up a long driveway, 
and he was waiting outside when I pulled 
up to his house. 

"Nice place you got here,” I said as he 
got comfortable in the front seat. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Yup, I built it myself 

“So you were an experienced construc- 
tion guy?” 

“Not really. I just used a handyman's 
encyclopedia I got hold of.” 

“That's amazing,” I said. “I built a desk 
once, and that didn't come out all that 
great, even with a shop teacher supervising 
my every move.” 


“So you still want to hear my adjuster 
stories?" he asked, brimming with enthu- 
siasm. On the phone, he had told me that 
he had a ton of great insurance stories with 
which he could regale me on the way to 
Fletcher Allen. 

“I would like nothing better," I replied. 
“Bring ’em on, Sal.” 

“OK, a guy in North Hyde Park dug a 
series of ponds, which he stocked with 
trout. Folks would pay to come fish — like 
'fishing for dummies,’ I guess. Anyway, 

and upstream a couple of beavers were 
constantly building dams that would oc- 
casionally flood some town roads. So the 


BUT I GUESS YOU CAN TELLI MISS IT. 


town fathers first tried to kill the beavers, 
which ain't that easy, apparently. Then they 
tried dynamiting the dams, which worked, 
but you know — busy as a beaver, right? The 
critters rebuilt the dam in, like, a week. 

“So the men somehow got a backhoe 
up there and went at it. They were making 
progress until the whole hillside collapsed, 
sending a torrent of water downstream, 
which completely flooded the guy's trout 
ponds. I attended a settlement meeting 
where he had video footage of the deluge 
devastating his fish. It was like a tsunami! 
Man, the town was screwed.” 

“That’s a good story, Sal." 

“You bet it is. How about this one? On 
Route 4, the four-lane stretch between 
Rutland and Castleton, a couple passes a 
jacked-up Ford moving a little slow, and ap- 
parently pulls back into the right lane too 


close for comfort. The Ford driver goes bal- 
listic, total road rage — tailgating, flashing 
his lights, honking. The couple were under- 
standably terrified, but the guy wouldn't 
give it up. Finally, the wife says, ‘Let’s pull 
over and take our medicine. Maybe the guy 
will calm down.' 

“So they ease onto the shoulder, and 
the Ford pulls over, like, 25 feet behind. 
The Ford guy leaps out of his truck and 
charges toward the couple. But in his rage, 
he’s forgotten to shift into park, so his own 
truck runs him over, busting both of his 
legs before ramming into the couple’s car. 
Needless to say, they got a nice settlement. I 
myself appreciated the instant justice.” 


[a good 


“That is hilarious,” I said. “ 
action and a terrific crescendo. 

“Then there was this couple driving to 
work at dawn on 91 between Barton and 
Newport. The radio’s playing quietly, and 
the wife’s driving while hubby is dozing 
next to her. Well, the wife dozes off, and 
their vehicle — a Jeep Wrangler, if memory 

across the highway and smashes into the 
other. The wife isn’t wearing her seat belt 
and is ejected from the car, which is still 
heading down the road. At this point, the 
husband wakes up and looks over to see no 
wife in the driver’s seat!” 

“Holy crap!” I exclaimed, totally into the 
story. “What happened next?” 

“The Jeep flew off the highway into 
the rocks, and they both eventually died of 
their injuries.” 


“All right, I’ve saved the best for last. 
Toward the end of my career, I was man- 
aging a bunch of other adjusters. This one 
adjuster — LL, we called him — was a sad 
sack. Things just never went right for the 
poor guy. So we had a claim by this guy in 
Stowe we wrote home insurance for. He had 
rented a storage unit that apparently got 
flooded and wrecked most of his stuff. Well, 
home insurance doesn’t cover rental units, 
so we knew he was going to be denied, but 
he was a good customer and wanted some- 
body to come look at the damage. 

“So I send LL to meet with the guy at his 
storage unit at 1 p.m. that day. It shouldn’t 
take more than 15 minutes, because, as 
I said, the claim isn’t covered under his 
policy. It’s getting late in the afternoon, 
and nobody's heard hide nor hair from LL. 
Finally, at close to five, I get a call from him. 
‘I was standing in the storage unit with the 
policy holder, and when I affirmed that we 
weren’t going to cover, he stormed out and 
slammed the metal garage door behind him. 
There's no light in here, and I’m locked in. 

“‘LL,’ I say to him, trying to suppress a 
laugh, ‘Why'd you wait so long to call?’ 

“He says, ‘Well, I knew I’d never hear 
the end of it from all the guys.' That cracked 
me up, because — you know what? — he 
was exactly right. He never did hear the 
end of it.” 

When we arrived at the hospital, Sal 
said, “Some folks think insurance adjusting 
is a dull job, but I guess you can tell I miss it. 
It’s a career where you meet tons of people 
and get all kinds of great stories.” 

I smiled and said, “Tell me about it.” ® 
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$8.00 OFF 
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LAND 


Overwhelmed by the 
South End Art Hop? 

Find your groove and 
go with the fl ow ... chart 

BY MEGAN JAMES 


W 


hen artist Melanie Putz 


had a dearth of venues in which to 

saw potential in the funky South End 
neighborhood. ' e fl rst Art Hop, which 
Brotz organized with local artists 
Jon Roberts and Ellen Lake, featured 
about 40 artists showing their work at 
30 venues. 

Two decades later, the art festival has 
grown exponentially. " is year, more than 
600 artists are exhibiting and the South 
End will come alive for the weekend 
with live music, artist demonstrations, 
food vendors and standup comedy. Art 
lovers can be forgiven for feeling a little 
overwhelmed. 

So in honor of Art Hop s 20th 
anniversary, we put together a handy 
game board catered to four different 
kinds of Art Hoppers: families, foodies, 
thrill seekers and forward thinkers. Pick 
your path and start planning your Hop. 

And don't forget CCTA is offering free 
transportation on the Pine Street Route 
on Saturday from 6:15 a.m. to 6:40 p.m. 
Arts Riot and Spark Arts are sponsoring 
another free shuttle — this one with live 
comedy on board! — Friday and Saturday, 
from 6 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. Happy hopping! 


ALL TOGETHER NOW 

Spark Improv Troupe Pop-Up Comedy, 

257 Pine Street, behind New England 
Floor Coverings, Friday, 7-8:30 p.m. 
(improv); Saturday, 8:30-10 p.m. 
(standup). 

Hopapalooza, Featuring Cameo Harlot 
Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul Band, 
Suzanne Friedman, Trapper Keeper and 
Funkwagon. In the SEABA tent behind 
the Maltex Building, Friday, 7-10 p.m. 

Artists Market Extravaganza, 

Parking lot at Kilburn and Pine streets. 
Saturday, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
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Get adorned. Years ago, 
Rebecca Freedner taught 
herself to prepare natural 

apply it in intricate patterns 
on hands, feet and even 
pregnant bellies. Watch her 

' e Art of Henna, 

Ancient Arts Studio, 4 
Howard Street, Friday, 5-10 
p.m.; Saturday, 4-9 p.m. 


street band 
Sambatucada at 

. eight space art 


Spin the prize wheel. 

ns... carnival. ReSOURCE 
is reclaimed building 
materials and other 
vaged stuff to create a 
bottle-ring toss, a comhole 

ReSOURCE Reuse Carnival, 

Restore, 266 Pine Street; 
ReBuild, 339 Pine Street, 
Friday, 5:30-9 p.m.; 
Saturday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


While youie there Explore Abby Manock's 
multimedia creations and Shawn Gulla's sculptures 
in metal, wood and concrete at Studio 266, the 
newest artist workspace on the block. 


Get buzzed. Switchback brewers don't just make Oaysie 
Award-winning beer; some of them make art Browse Sean 
Reen s photography and Dan Tomainos paintings while 
sampling new brews. 


by Chris Copley at the industrial-chic offi ces 
of Select Design will most likely be awesome. 
Plus, at 8 p.m., Do’Jo' start playing something 



Crank up the heat Brattleboro 
artist Don Meno built a 20-foot-tall 
wood-fi red kiln. Lean in close as 
he fi res it up to demonstrate the 
ancient pottery technique. 

Phoenix Fast Fire Wood Kiln, 

Pine Street Studios, 339 Pine 
Street Friday, 5-10 p.m. 


Play with fi re.Well, watch someone else 
play with fi re. " e artists at AO Glass pull 
molten glass straight from the furnace and 
pour it into letters of the alphabet. ’ en 
they give a glass-casting performance and. 
just for kicks, juggle with fi re. 


<& T % 



Envision a bicyde- 
powered future. 

Maglianero Cafe, the 
offi cial cafe of the 
Vermont International 
Film Festival, is showing 
previews of VTIFF fi Ims 
and bicycle-themed 
shorts continuously 
throughout the weekend. 


Maglianero Cafe, 47 
Maple Street. Friday. 
5-9 pm. and Saturday. 
10 a.m. -4 p.m., every 


there: View Gerrit 
Gollner's work, 
inspired by the 
Exquisite Corpse 
story that emerged 
from a Maglianero 
typewriter station 


probably heard about Arduino, 
the dirt-cheap, open-source 
microcontroller that allows just 

Get your hands on one and let the 
Vermont Makers — a community 
of local tech geeks, artists, farmers 

Get Your Arduino On! 

SEABA Art Park, in front of Great 
Harvest Bread Company, 382 Pine 
Street. Friday, 7-9 p.m. 







Bang a drum. You’ve probably heard them 
around town, pounding out propulsive 
rhythms on their booming drums. Try the 


Burlington Taiko Japanese Drums & Lion 

Dance, 280 Flynn Avenue, Suite 3-G. Saturday, 
9-11:30 a.m. 


steampunk fi sh sculpture Chris Cleary 
made from copper pipes at FlynnDog's 
Lake Champlain-inspired exhibit. 
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Champlain Chocolates' 



resident sculptress, Emily 



McCracken has designed 



edible masterpieces for 



stars such as Wynton 


20th-anniversary 

Marsalis and Grace Potter. 



Tour the factory, and watch 



McCracken make art from 


featuring new 

molten chocolate. 









Lake Champlain Chocolates, . 



750 Pine Street Saturday, -• 




Nibble internationally. You'll be ready 
to nosh after all those beer samples. Get 
your fi x with snacks — and photography 
— from around the globe. 


Labs to see Landscape Alternatives.' 

large-format prints by Vermont 
members of the American Society of 
Media Photographers. 


While you're there: Explore Will Laker's fused glass, • 
Brooke Monte's oil paintings and much more artwork : 
at Evolution Physical ° erapy & Yoga . ; 



Cast a vote. Magic Hat asked local 
artists to create a label design for a 
2013 limited-edition Art Hop Ale. See 
how the fi nalists stack up and vote for 


Labels for Libations, SEABA tent, 431 
Pine Street #G14, voting open Friday, 
5-10 p.m.; Saturday, 10 a.m.-lO p.m. 


Go high fashion. More than 
20 local clothing designers 
work the catwalk to the tunes 
of DJ Frank Grymes. When 
you've had your fashion fill, 
belly up to the food vendors in 
the parking lot. 

Seven Days Strut, SEABA tent 
431 Pine Street Saturday, 6:30 
and 8:30 p.m. 


Watch the (naked) magic happen. It's not o 
you get to watch a painter in the midst of hi: 

is, and the Human Canva 



you're there: Compare the stained-glass 

Karen Dawson and Yorini Undyantara (a dental 
:echnician who specializes in tooth tattoos) — at 

Lawrence Ribbecke Studio. 


Learn to reuse. Wallingford 
" .bin Taft uses fibr 
Nepalese paper - 


Dance. ° ere are lots of dance parties in the South End 
on Saturday night. ° is one has light shows. Heloise 
Williams and DJ Disco Phantom get the gallery bumping 
with dancers and performance art. 


stamps, soap labels and 
pages from old dictionaries — 
to rehabilitate old furniture. 
She'll show you how. 

Demo of Green Technique to 
Restore Old Furniture. 

0 e Green Life, 67 Main 

Street Saturday, 1-4 p.m. •’ 

V J 


Catch the oil and 1 

acrylic paintings 1 

of Vermont Studio ; 

Center's Beth Netelkos \ 

Stick around until 6 ; 

p.m. when tooth ache. ■ 
kick off the night 1 



While you're there: LetToni-Lee Sangastiano's sideshow • 
banners and Alan Alejo's gel-cap art atToni-Lee Sangastiano : 
Studio transport you to another time and place. ; 


Burlington's Laboratory B love 
technology — with a healthy dose 
of skepticism. They pcsentan 
interactive exhibition examining 
the ways in which our personal 
information leaks from our electronic 
, devices. Let them 
■* • . help you warp 

^ •?) your digital 

' trail." 

Who’s Got Your 

Digital Booty? Laboratory B, 187 
South Winooski Avenue, 

Friday and Saturday, 5-10 p.m. 


While you're ther 

e: Stroll 

the Soda Plant hallways, 

which are ft lied w 

th local art 

in 20 mediums- 

everything 

from paintings an 

collage 

to video, metal an 

d wood. 




While you're there: 

to Das Bierhaus 
for Stephen Beattie's 
landscape photography, 
Mathew Pardues oil 
paintings and Nicholas 
Heiligs ink drawings. 







Head Shrink 

New dean brings psychology savvy to UVM Arts and Sciences 



A ntonio Cepeda-Benito is a scientist by train- 
ing, not a politician. But the University of 
Vermont’s new dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences takes a diplomatic tone when 
asked what it’s like to go from working at Texas A&M 
University, one of the most politically conservative 
public universities in the country, to one of the most 
liberal. 

“Let’s put it this way," says Cepeda-Benito, choosing 
his words carefully. “My wife and I were ready for a 
change of air in that regard.” 

Cepeda-Benito, who arrived on the UVM campus in 
mid- July, spent the last 18 years at Texas A&M, most 
recently as dean of faculties, associate provost and 
professor of psychology. Understandably, he’s reluctant 
to burn any bridges with his former Aggie colleagues, 
who, he insists, “treated us really well.” 

Still, Cepeda-Benito may have gotten out of College 
Station, Texas, at just the right time. Last year, A&M 
became the focus of a controversial plan by Republican 
Gov. Rick Perry and the Texas Public Policy Foundation, 
an Austin-based, right-wing think tank, to overhaul 

’s higher- education system. The plan includes 


His 


a push to hire m 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


tenure-track faculty, create s 
new accreditation 
process and sepa- 
rate research from 
teaching. Critics 
charged that the 
ly A&M faculty, is under- 


mining one of the pi 
country. 

Cepeda-Benito, a respected researcher and scholar 
who has published more than 50 articles on psychol- 
ogy and pharmacology in peer-reviewed journals, 
comes to UVM during a time of its own transition. The 
administration has decided that the student population 
is fi nally big enough and doesn’t need to grow. The goal 
now is to boost UVM’s prestige and fi nancial resources 
by building its reputation as a premier small research 
university. 

It makes sense that UVM would hire someone 
steeped in research to head its largest college. With 
5500 students and nearly 340 faculty members across 
21 departments, the College of Arts and Sciences en- 
compasses a vast array of academic disciplines ranging 
from anthropology to women’s studies. 

Though Cepeda-Benito admits he is still getting to 
know all the faculty and sta~ , he says it’s refreshing 
to arrive on a campus that is focused on becoming a 
research-intensive institution while remaining equally 
committed to its teaching mission. 

“It’s di, cult to do both things and do them well,” 
Cepeda-Benito says. "Here, I can tell you that the fac- 
ulty are really invested in providing a good education. 


And they get really upset if anything gets in the way of 
that.” 

When it comes to the topic of his own research, 
Cepeda-Benito brings an unusual background to his 
new position. While he won’t disparage his previous 
employer, he is adept at talking a di~ erent kind of 

for his work on the behavioral and neurological 
pacts of exposure to opiates, nicotine and cocain 
research into addictive behaviors led him to develop 
a clinical scale for measuring food cravings, which 
now used to treat people with obesity and 
eating disorders. 

In a related area of 
Cepeda-Benito studied how 
tions infl ueice the human ex- 
perience of pain. Using a meth- 
odology similar to his work on 
smokers' craving for nicotine 
and overeaters’ craving for 
food, he pri-esented patients 
with images that elicit either 
positive orinegative emotions 
Cepeda-Benito and fellow re- 
searchers then assessed how 
those patients described pain- 
ful sensations. 

Cepeda-ienito found that, 
when patients are presented with 
images they find unpleasant — an 
angry dog, at lacerated hand, a burn 
victim — their own pain is enhanced. 

However, when they’re she 
they consider benign or pleasant 
fl ower,acite puppy, an erotic photo 


— their experience of pain is lessened. Such fi ndings 
may ultimately prove useful in treating the pain of 
heroin addicts, he explains, who often become hyper- 
sensitive to pain but who have developed a high toler- 
ance to opiate-derived painkillers. 

Cepeda-Benito says he fi rst got involved in this 
line of scientifi c inquiry “a little by happenstance.” 
While still an undergraduate psychology student at the 
University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, he became enam- 
ored of the empirical method: proposing hypotheses, 
gathering data and drawing conclusions. 

“I got into addiction, in part, l- 


psychology,” he says, "and drug- 
addiction fit that mold.” 

When Cepeda-Benito, now 
50, came to the United Stais 
from his native Spain at t 
age of 20, he spoke almst 
no English. He grew o 
in the historic city 
Salamanca, known for at- 
tracting thousands of n- 
ternational students each 
year. Among them us 
his future -wife, Lisa, i 
rican exchange student 
om Wisconsin who was en- 
rolled at Bennington College 
had come to Salamarra 
improve her Spanish. 

After the couple movedd to 
the United States, Cepeda- 
Benito took whate'r 



odd jobs he could find: cutting grass, fixing roofs, paint- 
ing houses and bussing tables. Once his English had suf- 
ficiently improved, he took the TOEFL — Test of English 
as a Foreign Language — and, to his surprise, passed. 
He got his undergraduate degree at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, then completed his master’s and 
doctoral degrees in psychology at Purdue University 

In 1993, while still working on his PhD, Cepeda- 
Benito became a U.S. citizen. The following year, he 
landed a job as an assistant professor of psychology at 
A&M. 

In College Station, Cepeda-Benito worked with the 
probation arm of the Texas Department of Criminal 
Justice, which often referred to his assessment and 
treatment offenders who had been arrested for driving 
under the influence of alcohol or drugs. All of his clients 
were Mexican, he recalls, and most were undocumented 
workers whose families still lived in Mexico. Invariably, 
Cepeda-Benito ran the group sessions because he was 
the only PhD-level clinical psychologist in town who 
spoke Spanish. 

"Basically, it was an advantage for me, not just my 
language but my ability to understand their culture, 
how they think and perceive the world,” Cepeda-Benito 
explains. "I could relate to them, and they would trust 
me with less effort than if a gringo were talking to them.” 

This was also a humble, impoverished and unedu- 
cated population, he notes. Cepeda-Benito vividly re- 
calls one case, referred to him by the Texas Department 


of Family and Protective Services, in which a couple 
were suspected of neglecting their underweight child. 

Once Cepeda-Benito began investigating the family’s 
history and interviewed the parents, he says, it was clear 
the child wasn’t neglected; the parents were simply 
poor. To them, an underweight child looked normal. 

“That was probably the most frustrating case I’ve 
been involved with in my life," Cepeda-Benito recalls. 



WHAT MATTERS IS HOW 
YOU USE YOUR SKILLS AND 
ARILITIES TO HELP PEOPLE. 

ANTONIO CEPEDA-BENITO 


“What this family needed was help, not punishment. 
You’re not helping anyone taking their child away.” 

Presumably, Cepeda-Benito's job application was 
only helped by the fact that UVM has made it a priority 
in recent years to hire more minorities. That said, his 
Spanish skills will likely prove less useful in Vermont, 
which is often listed as the second-whitest state in the 
country. Being from Europe, of course, Cepeda-Benito 


has a different perspective on American ethnic catego- 
ries such as “white,” “Hispanic" and “Latino.” When he 
first applied for his U.S. Social Security card, he recalls, 
the form asked him to identify himself as either white 
or Hispanic. Like many Spaniards, he considers himself 
both. In 2009, Hispanic Business Magazine included 
Cepeda-Benito in its list of “Top 100 Most Influential 
Hispanics." But ultimately, the professor doesn't get 
hung up on such terminology. As he puts it, “At the end 
of the day, what matters is how you use your skills and 
abilities to help people." 

How will Cepeda-Benito apply his clinical-psychol- 
ogy training to his new administrative job? 

“A lot of [clinical psychology] is listening, reflecting 
back what you heard and maybe saying it in a different 
way to help the person see connections they didn’t see 
before,” he explains. “So I use a lot of those skills in my 
job every day, because a lot of this is problem solving, 
solving conflicts, getting people to work together and 
selling your ideas.” 

Cepeda-Benito hasn’t formulated any grand design 
for the College of Arts and Sciences in the coming years. 
Instead one of his first tasks, he says, is to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of the college and figure out 
how to build on them. He plans to talk to a lot of people, 
gather data, assess those data and then process them in 
a way that “gives students the best education they can to 
serve them for the rest of their lives.” 

Spoken like a true scientist. ® 
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Connecticut River: Paddle Buddy meets the Actual 



t was Friday night, and my dad, 
whom I hadn’t seen since we’d 
come off the river a week earlier, 
was in a cheeky mood. All twinkle- 
eyed, he kept saying, “I don’t want 


> influen 


: the a 


iting 


■old 


lr trip, but you might consic 
throwing in phrases like Tiandsom 
bowman,’ ‘fit and dedicated 61-yea 
father,’ or even something as simpli 
‘excellent paddle buddy.”' 

I told him I liked that phrase — 
paddle buddy — but that my inclination 
was to focus more on the river than on 


us. The river, I thought, is the real char- 
acter in this story. Or maybe it’s more 
like a community of characters: the sexy, 
curvy lady; the old man in a smoke-col - 
ored suit; the Zen priest; the marathon 
walker; the sleepy, yawning child. 

“If I were to write about you at all,” 

I told my dad, “it’d probably be in the 
service of describing the river, the subtle 
ways it works over dinky little humans 

He nodded. A week at the office swim- 
ming upstream against emails, meetings, 
assignments and stress had undoubtedly 


taken its toll, but the memory of our time 
on the real river was still fresh. He’d 
partaken in the flow. The silt was under 
his fingernails. “Which is just to say," I 
went on, “that I’d probably write about 
the time I thought you’d died.” 

“You mean when we flipped in the 
rapid and the canoe shot into the air and 
I got sucked back up into the whitewater 
and disappeared?” he said, excited. 

In the approximately 260 miles of 
river that we explored between the 
small town of Canaan and the small 
town of Vernon — miles rich in bald 


eagles, smallmouth bass, slapping bea - 
ver’s tails, oxbows, covered bridges, 
party barges, cornfields, submerged 
tires, protruding logs, lily pads and drifty 
clouds — there was only one spot where 
a paddler might actually flip his craft 
and disappear beneath a ferocious bulb 
of muscled water. I recalled swimming 
out of that bulb, turning around to make 
sure Dad was following and seeing only 
his hat floating after me. For all I knew, 
the river had him in a headlock. 

“No, not that time,” I said, smiling. 
“The other time I thought you’d died.” 


D ay four. Early afternoon. Sky like 
a low, gray ceiling. We weren’t 
really in Ryegate, Vt, or in Bath, 
N.H.; rather, we were between the two, 
me in the stern, Dad in the bow, both of 
us dipping, pulling and redipping our 
paddles to the same unheard but deeply 
felt beat. 

Here was the heart of a 7.2-million- 
acre watershed — the wet middle — and 
a feeling of statelessness or, understood 
from another angle, of bioregional cen- 
teredness. As Gary Snyder says in an 
essay on sense of place, "... nature, which 
is actual, is almost a shadow world now, 
and the insubstantial world of political 
jurisdictions and rarefied economies 
is what passes for reality.” Technically, 
New Hampshire owns the river all the 
way over to the Vermont shore. Try 
telling that to the eagles 
and rotten logs and long- 
distance canoeists. 

The river was "actual”: 

500 feet wide, fringed with 
patches of marsh, walled 
in by steep, wooded banks. 

There were no camps on 
the shore or other boats 
on the water. A great blue 
heron prowled the shal- 
lows off the starboard side; 
a belted kingfisher rattled 
its call down from a twiggy 
perch to port. Our map 
showed a dam five miles 
downstream at Dodge 
Falls; it would be the sev- 
enth of 12 that we would 
portage around over the 
course of a week. Some 
dams were breached, their 
broken concrete blocks 
overgrown with wildflowers. Others 
were close to 200 feet tall, gloomy, 
noisy, cranking out power. Many backed 
the river up into a flat, black, unmoving 
lake. The dam at Dodge Falls was one of 
these. 

An eastern kingbird curled after 

minding me, by contrast, of my midday, 
flat-water fatigue. My dad must have felt 
the same because, without saying any- 
thing or even looking at me, he stowed 
his paddle and lay back, resting his head 
on one of the big, rubber dry bags tucked 
in behind his seat. It was a surprisingly 
comfortable-looking boat-bed, almost 
like a cradle, and the first time I’d seen 
him use it. He lay with his eyes closed, 
face to the sky. I kept paddling. Ten 
minutes later, realizing that he hadn't 
twitched, shifted or made a single noise, 
1 began to wonder. The cradle looked 


a little like a coffin. I jerked the canoe 
with a few deliberately crappy strokes ... 
but nothing. 

T here were two potential explana- 
tions. The first was our daily rou- 
tine. At 7 a.m., I’d wake up, boil 
coffee on a stove in the tent vestibule, 
scratch my bug-bitten, ivy-poisoned 
ankles and read from Thoreau'sA Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
Though written in 1839 on a different 
waterway (and published in 1849), 
Thoreau’s observations hold true for the 
Connecticut. He describes fishermen in 
their skiffs floating through the reflec- 
tions of trees, birds flitting through 
the reflections of trees, trees reaching 
down to touch the reflections of trees, 
and the perceptual challenges of look- 
ing through the reflections 
of trees to the pebbly or 
muddy or weedy river 
bottom below. 

In a burst of early- 
American eco-terrorist 
rhetoric, Thoreau even 
endorses taking a crowbar 
to the dam at Billerica, 
Mass., in the name of free 
shad. Free Shad! Return 
to the Actual! Along with 
the instant-coffee sludge, 
these passages got me 
psyched for another 10 
hours at the helm. 

Ten hours — that's 
about how long we’d 
paddle each day, some- 
times with the help of a 
rippling current, some- 
times with the help of a 
lesser current, the kind 
not felt in the body but 
noticed in the motion of goose feathers 
and pollen swirls on the river’s elastic 
surface. As I’ve mentioned, there were 
long, straight, flat stretches as well. And 
there was tedium, too, a dull pain in the 
shoulders. 

Don't get me wrong: It wasn’t like 
moving sofas or chopping wood or any- 
thing. In a canoe you’re sitting. You’re 
taking breaks to swim, snack on peanuts 
or cast the fishing pole (that is, until you 
lose the rods to the whitewater). When 
bridge shadows band your shirtless 
chest, you pull over to a sandy beach, 
and Dad scrambles up to the road. He’s 
carrying empty water bottles, searching 
for a gas station. You stay by the river, 
twiddling your toes, not wanting to risk 
breaking that spell, that centeredness, 
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SWIMMING OUT 
Of THAT BULB, 
TURNING AROUND 
TO MAKE SURE DAD 
WAS FOLLOWING 
AND SEEING 
ONLY HIS NAT 
FLOATING 
AFTER ME. 
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that has taken hold of your mind and 
body with its damp, soft hand. 

Dad returns with potato chips, 
chocolate and — what?! — a Styrofoam 
container of General Tso's chicken 
from some Chinese take-out joint. You 
remind him that a bad sandwich crip- 
pled you with gut pain during the trip’s 
all-night-first-night thunderstorm, but 
it doesn’t seem to register. He's looking 
over the map, sticky white rice clinging 
to his beard. And then you’re paddling 

Paddling again, paddling again, pad- 
dling again. The river meanders through 
open farm valleys and pinched, misty 
canyons, past green tractors in green 
fields and a red fox running. It rolls on 
toward evening: 30 miles, 35, 40. Its per- 
sistence is intense, its “ancient, ineradi- 
cable inclination to the sea” (as Thoreau 
puts it) both mesmerizing and exhaust- 
ing. There's no stopping. The river is an 
arrow pointing in one direction, call it 


Vernon or call it Long Island Sound. If 
a cradle should appear on some dreary 
afternoon, almost anybody — fit and 
dedicated 61 -year-old father or not — 
would surely accept the offer. 

There was something about the way 
Dad eased from uprightness to nap time, 
though, something so calm and deliber- 
ate and final about it, I had to consider 
another explanation as well. Perhaps, 
I thought, he’d altogether let go of the 
“insubstantial world” above the bank. 
Perhaps he’d become one with the river. 
Perhaps he was matching its horizontal- 
ity with his own. It didn’t strike me as 
the least bit tragic. For days now, the fish 
had been jumping and the birds diving, 
everything converging at the same spot 
on the same blank plane of water where 
an insect is swallowed, where dry meets 
wet, light meets dark, life meets death. 
I could feel it: Dad had chosen this. He 
was bowing out with style, embracing 
his place in the Actual. 

A spider walked toward me on the 
plastic gunwale. My paddle dripped and 



dove. The dam would appear soon, and 
I’d have to make a decision. Do I go find 
help, make phone calls, break the news 
and the spell of the river? (I suspected 
sadness would start to sink in if I left 
the river corridor.) Or do I throw Paddle 
Buddy over my shoulder, portage him 
around the dam like Thoreau would a 
sack of melons and potatoes, and return 
for the canoe and dry bags on a second 
trip? The river was such a mellow place, 
so peaceful and serene. If Dad really had 
Gone Actual, why not enjoy a few last 
days together? On the other hand, my 
neck still felt cramped from previous 
portages, and I doubted I had enough 
peanuts to fuel the extra labor. 

The spider transitioned from the 
gunwale to the glossy varnish of my 
paddle shaft, moving 
in the direction of my 
hand. There was so 
much river left ahead 
of us, I thought, digging 
in harder, the 
lunging forward, 
many more clover-field 
campsites and ospr 

crayfish, rope swings. 

Every day at 5 p.m.. 

Dad had insisted we 
stop for a pre-evening 
swim, and when we 
got back in the canoe, 
wet and refreshed, he’d 
tell me that these last 
couple hours were his 
favorites. I knew what 
he meant; the paddling 
was not a chore but a 
meditation, the sun not set but setting. 

Five o’clock would be upon us soon. I 
dug in harder. I knew what I had to do. 
Paddle Buddy would have wanted it this 

And then, as easily and unassum- 
ingly as he'd slumped down, Dad sat up. 
He didn't look at me. Neither of us said 
a word. He lifted his paddle, and on we 


Y ears ago I had a philosophy pro- 
fessor who argued that ancient 
Greek psychology was rooted 
in the idea that “you become like the 
object you intend,” which is just a fancy 
way of saying that the things we focus 
on, spend time with, commit our senses 
to and think about have a way of sneak- 
ing inside us and transforming who 
and what we are. For example; If you 
eat beside a river, sleep beside a river, 
bathe in a river, stare at a river and basi- 
cally live on a river for 150 hours with 


minimal interruption, you will become 
like that river. You may not look like it, 
but you will feel like it. You will feel less 
like yourself, or at least less like your 
“regular” self, the one too often strug- 
gling against a current of emails, stress 
and rarefied, insubstantial whatever. 

So, then, what’s it like to feel like 
a river? Is it like a delightful version 
of multiple personality disorder; like 
becoming a sexy lady, an old man, a 
Zen priest, an endurance athlete and a 
drowsy child all at once? Or is it more 
like the converse, all the river's differ- 
ent faces and qualities collapsing in on 
themselves to form one unified body, a 
body of water? Sitting at the helm for 
10 hours a day, thinking my bioregional 
thoughts, I often recalled that my body 
is primarily made of 
water. I saw my fluid 
self as just another 
drop shuttled by the 
topography into this 
larger central flow. I 
elf absorbed, 
n water. In 
; like death, 
losing yourself 
something bigger; 
e ancient, ineradi- 
cable inclination. 

But that’s some 
soggy nonsense. That's 
a rambling man with 
silt still fresh beneath 
his fingernails. Feeling 
like a river is nothing so 
poetic or philosophical 
or complicated at all. 
You stow your paddle, 
lean back against a dry bag, ease off into 
dream. The sky is gray. A spider crawls 
up your arm. A white bird flies low, 
bending its wings to touch their own 
reflections. A tree looks at itself, closes 
its eyes, leans out to kiss a mirror with 
its leaves. Everything is soft, rounded, 
actual and OK. Even the Chinese food is 
sitting all right 

You wake up. Maybe you don’t. 
Maybe you’re still dreaming. You feel 
like a river and you feel like yourself. 
You grab your paddle, dig deep, pull — 
and everything glides. © 




I OFTEN RECALLED 
THAT MY BODY IS 
PRIMARILY MADE 
OF WATER. 
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Stormy Weather 

Theater review: Scattered Showers 



M eteorology pro- 
vides abundant 
metaphors in 
Tom Blachly’s 
new work, beginning with 
its title. Scattered Showers. 

That forecast could describe 
the changeability of human 
relationships, and it does in 
this story about two married 
couples on a weekend getaway 
to a lakeside cottage. Just as 

sunshine, and storms eventu - 
ally pass, theatergoers may 
expect the emotional climate 
in this two-act, four-character 
play to shift. And, boy, does it 
ever — though not always in 
predictable ways. 

The cottage belongs to 
Ava and Roman — or perhaps 
Roman's father, who, though 
not physically present, hangs 
like a stationary front over 
his psyche. The barometric pressure 
of the stockbroker dad, whom we soon 
gather is disappointed in his artist son, 
has ostensibly resulted in Roman’s low 
self-esteem, his repression and perhaps 
even his tepid success as a painter of one 
conventional landscape after another. 

But there’s something else bothering 
Roman: his wife. The opening scenes 
of Scattered Showers reveal Roman and 
Ava’s very stuck relationship. As the 
two arrive at the cottage, animosity 
comes alonglike an uninvited but very 
familiar acquaintance. Ava, a jewelry 
maker in chic black and multiple silver 
rings, is played with simmering disdain 
by Susannah Blachly (the playwright’s 
wife). She snipes at every little thing as 
the hapless Roman attempts to get the 
grill going and prepares his easel. 

Ava is angry, drawing resentment 
from a deep well. Roman (Chris Pratt) 
is defensive and irritable in turn, but his 
hangdog expressions and body language 
betray puzzlement, hurt and defeat. 
Neither spouse communicates without 
an undercurrent of — what? We find out 
as the play progresses. And we learn they 
are both as unhappy with themselves as 
with each other. 

Enter Bay and Jules, whoVe unex - 
pectedly arrived for the weekend at the 
urging of Roman’s father, a business 


colleague and friend. Jules (Vince 
Rossano) is a robust, well-heeled older 
man in a second marriage to the much 
younger Bay — or, as sarcastic Ava soon 
dubs her, the Dumbo-Bimbo. Indeed, 
the high-heeled, sexily clad Bay is flir- 
tatious and talks like a hybrid of Betty 
Boop and Marilyn Monroe. Willowy 
Christina Ducharme embraces every ex- 


buthe’s come to the cottage primarily to 
fish. When he heads out to the lake with 
pole and gear in hand, Bay wastes no 
time coming on to Roman. He’s shocked 
when they lock lips, and jumps back in 
guilty horror. But not to worry, Bay reas 
sures him: She and Jules have an open 
marriage. We find out what that actually 


an uninvited but very familiar acquaintance. 


aggerated cliche of the brainless sexpot, 
and clearly has fun with the role. 

Bay’s character is an interesting 
anomaly in Scattered Showers. One 
might wonder why Blachly chose to toss 
a one-dimensional ditz into this mix of 
otherwise "normal’’ and “complicated" 
adults, and why he directs Ducharme 
to play her so broadly. But what seems 
jarring, even annoying, at first turns out 
to provide both welcome comic relief 
from the acidic Ava and sad-sack Roman 
and the necessary spark of life that ulti - 
mately inflames their dulled passions. 

Jules relishes the attentions of his 
young wife, who genuinely dotes on him. 


It wouldn’t be fair to future viewers 
to reveal what ensues among this quar- 
tet of characters. While you can predict 
from the start that individuals and mar - 
riages will be altered, Blachly’s story 
does offer some surprises in its unfold- 
ing. And, to his credit, the ending is left 
ambiguous. Couples in the audience are 
likely to drive home debating its mean - 
ing, what Blachly is really saying about 
long-term relationships, and whether 

the solution to keeping them alive. 

Tom Blachly is a central Vermont 
veteran of many productions at Unadilla 
Theatre, operated by his father. Bill 


Blachly; and a cofounder of 
Marshfield's Shakespeare in 
the Hills. In the program for 
Scattered Showers, an accompa - 
nying bio sheet indicates that the 
younger Blachly has penned 39 
full-length plays. Though some 
of them have been performed in 
staged readings, this is the first 
of his works he has produced. It 
whets the appetite for more — 
albeit one could wish for tighter 
editing; pacing in the first act of 
Scattered Showers is leisurely to 
a fault 

There’s nothing new about the 
play’s "odd couple” format — that 
is, pairing one duo with another 
to shake up the same old, same 
old. Nor is the weekend getaway 
in which people are stuck with 
each other an original theme. But 
the familiar structure works well 
for theater, both because it inten- 
sifies the drama and because it 
can work on a single set. 

In Scattered Showers, that set turns 
out to be one of the stars of die show. 
Marshfield resident Joe John built a 
facade of the back of the cottage, with a 
screen door that allows actors to move 
in and out; and a two-level deck the 
width of the stage where most of the 
action takes place. Occasionally, Blachly 
directs an actor down some steps to the 
floor (the dock) and through the aisle to 
the “lake” beyond. This device literally 
brings actors and audience closer while 
enlarging the virtual space of the story. 
Props man Vince Broderick’s wicker 
chairs and settees complete the scene. 

Another starring role in this produc - 
tion belongs to a party heard but not 
seen: the weather. From a soft patter of 
rain to rumbling thunder. Bill Paine’s 
soundtrack is utterly convincing, an 
aural counterpoint to the emotional 
volatility onstage. And, in the end, the 
promise of a cleansing shower strikes 
exactly the right note. ® 
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e are pleased to announce a partnership with s 
the Flyln’ Ryan Hawks Foundation, a non- 
protlt endeavor inspired by the life ot Ryan Hawks | 
ot South Burlington. The foundation was founded In ; 
201 1 after Ryan died from Injuries sustained during j 
an extreme skiing competition In California. It 
serves to honor his humanity by sharing Ryan's 14 j 
core principles that he wrote himself and that were : 
discovered on his computer after his death. These 
1 4 simple principles have the power to change 
people’s lives and thereby make this world a better 
place.. .one person, one event, one decision, one 
core value, one day at a time. 

As a Center of Influence for the Foundation in order 
to help spread its message of living core values 
and Inspiring others. Around each club you will 
see spectacular posters of Ryan In action and read 
his core principles. Learn about the foundation on 
by visiting their website flylnryanhawks.org and 
by slgning-up via e-mail at our front desks or by 
clicking here. It costs nothing to become a member 
of the Flyln’ Ryan Family and receive the quarterly 
newsletter Good Deeds. Every member who submits 
their e-mail address receives a really nice die cut 
sticker and a core principles card. Fyln' Ryan t-shirts 
will be available for purchase at all EDGE locations. 
Also, look forward to our official launch in September j 
with our first "Flyln' Ryan Day" at the EDGE! 


Wimples 

Written by Ryan 

Live every day, all day 
Never stop exploring life 
Never lose my 


Be the best friend I can be 
Be the best brother, son, 
uncle I can 
Look out for others 
Look out for myself 
Look out for our surroundings 
Be self-sufficient 
Don’t be afraid to ask for 
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Left 

Alone 

Book review: 

Privacy by Garret Keizer 

BY AMY LILLY 

I n 1998, anno Monica Lewinsky, the New Yorker car- 
ried an essay by the novelist Jonathan Franzen about 
privacy. In it Franzen dismissed the “panic” over the 
perceived loss of privacy in America created by the 
new accessibility to digital data Just look at the di' er- 
ence in house size compared with a hundred years ago, he 
wrote, and it’s clear Americans are “drowning in privacy.” 

Instead, Franzen bemoaned the loss of public forums, 
which were increasingly being invaded by private life. Art 

tors, he judged, but city streets were losing out to private 
cellphone conversations held in public. Then, in the form 
of Kenneth Starr’s public report on President Clinton’s 
confessions, the private sullied even the most public of 
forums — Washington, D.C. "What I felt,” Franzen de- 
clared, after dutifully reading the report in the New York 
Times in an e~ ort to remain an informed citizen, “was that 
my own privacy ... was being violated." 

Much of Vermonter Garret Keizer’s new boolqPrivacy, 
echoes Franzen’s concerns, but in fi ercer, more impas- 
sioned tones. Keizer, a contributing editor to Harper's 
Magazine ft om his home in Sutton and the author of six 
other nonfi ction books, is as disturbed as Franzen was by 
society’s apparent willingness to dissolve public-private 
boundaries — by what Keizer memorably calls the “new 
American type ... for whom indignity is seldom so intoler- 
able as inconvenience.” 

Like Franzen, Keizer argues that digital technology is 
at best a “secondary privacy issue.” Privacy is about au- 
tonomy, not identity theft It’s “the right to be let alone,” 
as Louis Brandeis and Samuel Warren deft ned it in the 
Harvard Law .Review in 1890 — a deft nition that most writ- 
ers on the subject cite and approve before acknowledging 
that legal deft nitions of privacy are generally a mess, not to 
mention inadequate. 

Attempting his own deft nition, Keizer says privacy is 
violated when one is “used against one’s will," however 
intangibly, and whether or not one is aware of the exploi- 
tation. This means that his neighbors’ privacy is violated 
“if I make a clandestine movie of [them] having sex, [even 
if| they never ft nd out about it ... and I reserve the fi lm 

But the di' erences between Franzen's and Keizer’s 
views are instructive. The ornery novelist sees privacy 
solely as a refuge; when threatened, he escapes to an art 
museum. What he doesn’t mention is that the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City currently costs $25 to enter, 
and that not everyone benefi ts from the increased square 
footage of American real estate. Keizer’s important con- 

vacy is a function of class privilege. ’The right to privacy 
depends in large part on one's opportunities for enjoyinga 



From Privacy 

I would not be writing this book if I did not regard direct 
assaults on personal privacy to be a vital issue, but in 
some ways the indirect assaults are more formidable. 
In some ways, what we call privacy has become a shell 
game, one in which a show of superfi cial confi dential- 
ity hides grosser violations of the same. Even what 
I'm calling direct assaults work this way. One goes to 
the pharmacy, for example, where privacy policies are 

of protecting the privacy of the customer. Don't stand 
too close to the person handing in the prescription 
until it's your turn at the counter! ° ere you will be 
instructed to sign an electronic screen authorizing a 
full release of medical information to any party con- 
nected with billing,' which in our global marketplace 
means any Delhi data clerk with minimal computer 
skills and even more minimal requirements fora liv- 
able wage. Back home you will sort through mail from 
medical researchers and philanthropic organizations 

ditions your doctor's offi ce has assured you are strictly 
confi dential. 

Similarly, we engage in discussions about the 
intricacies of protecting our personal information 
even as we lose our birthright to a lull personal life. 

A man is fl eeced of his pension, his right of collective 
bargaining, his chances of retirement his likelihood of 
leaving a small nest egg to his kids — but look, look, 
here's an article about the ever-looming dangers of 
identity theft! ° ere's a thief on your back porch, says 
the robber at your front door, stepping into your living 
room while you go to check. 

Q Privacy by Garret Keizer, Picador. 208 pages. $15. 


The observation is both obvious and infrequently ac- 
knowledged in popular discussions of privacy by writers 
such as Franzen (who, admittedly, has never evinced much 
concern for the truly poor). In his chapter "The Privacy 
of the Poor," Keizer discusses some of the many ways in 
which privacy is denied the poor: They have smaller (or 
no) driveways, hedges, land, square footage; working 
multiple jobs leaves them less time to enjoy the privacy 
of home, if they have one; poor and minority citizens are 
more likely to experience routine police pat downs. In a 
survey of privacy violations of the disenfranchised, Keizer 
moves from Ota Benga, the African exhibited at the 1904 
World’s Fair, to nursing-home residents on Medicare 
whose belongings are routinely subjected to sta" searches. 

Meanwhile, he fulminates, privacy “experts” distract 
citizens from recognizing the injustice of the class system 
by deeming privacy itself “undemocratic”; and academics 
(not the most moral crowd, in Keizer’s book) “hold forth 
on the false dichotomy of public and private, a favorite 
trope among those with private o, ces in which to write 
theoretical critiques of privacy.” 

Keizer’s often incredulous tone and his wide-ranging 
points of reference — everything from Jeremy Bentham’s 
1791 book Panopticon to John Tyner’s objection to the 
Transportation Security Administration’s interference 
with his “junk” to Virginia WoolPs call for “a room of 
one’s own” — combine to make the experience of read- 
ing Privacy something like trying to keep up with a roller 
coaster. The brevity of the book (a Picador Big Ideas// 
Small Books publication) is deceiving: Keizer packs more 
in than seems possible, including a thoroughgoing rout 
of anthropologists' claims that some primitive societies 
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lack privacy altogether. But his tone never leaves room 
for doubt about the value of the ride: This is a subject 
on which Keizer is willing to bare his beliefs, privacy be 
damned. 

Since the Lewinsky a' air, concerns about privacy have 
changed in tone from fear to cynicism — at least judging 
by Keizer's avowed adversaries. Besides the academics 
who live in a “post-privacy world,” there are those who 
have declared privacy bourgeois, elitist, culturally relative 
or prudish. And then there’s Christian Heller, the German 
blogger who has decided that the only way to confront the 
loss of privacy is to upload to the web every detail of his 
daily life, including a link to his bank account. 

Meanwhile, everyone has her own story of violated pri- 
vacy— to use Keizer’s default gender. Just hearing the title 
of his book caused a professor friend of mine to complain 
that her students consider having her cellphone number a 
right, not a privilege. 

Food for thought at such moments: For Keizer, privacy 
is not just a refuge. He seeks more than to show readers 
How to Be Alone — the title Franzen's essay eventually bore 
in book form. Rather, Keizer sees privacy as an opportunity 
to form small social units by, for example, providing “a zone 
of reft ection and discussion in which gender, less forward 
personalities can have some hope of makinga contribution.” 

In this way, privacy is “a petri dish in which resistance 
is able to grow.” And resistance, in Keizer’s view, is the 
key to democracy. Come together, privacy advocates, to 
preserve justice and liberty for all. © 
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Bella Gusto 

Rachel Schattman of Bella Farm expands beyond pesto 


A s Rachel Schattman escorts 
a visitor to the three active 
acres of her 20-acre farm, it’s 
hard to miss the tattoo on her 
sun-browned calf. It depicts sprouting 
basil, a plant with which her name is 
now well associated. But Fairfax native 
Schattman got the permanent art years 
before she began growing basil and turn- 
ing it into Vermont’s most coveted pesto, 
sold under the brand name Bella Farm. 

She was still living in Savannah, Ga., 
where she went post-college, when 
Schattman’s mother encouraged her to 
get the basil tattoo. The plant symbol- 
ized Schattman’s love for her close-knit 
friends and family: Her favorite kind of 
relaxed get-together, she says, involved 
preparing pesto for them. 


Last winter, she moved to Monkton with 
life and farm partner Patrick Rowe, a den- 
tist and former oral-health director at the 
V ermont Department of Health. During 
the fi rst full season at their new farm, 
the couple has grown abroad spectrum 

of vegetables, including cherry tomatoes, 
tomatillos, ground cherries and braising 
greens. They have sold that produce to 
City Market, Kingsbury Market Garden 
in Warren, Hunger Mountain Co-op in 
Montpelier, and the kitchens of Basin 
Harbor Club and Wake Robin. 

Even before Schattman launched the 
new farm, other food producers, such as 
Peter Colman of V ermont Salumi, prized 
her produce. The Plainfi eld sausage 
maker recently received 100 pounds of 
her garlic. “I met Rachel two years ago, 


IN THE PAST THREE YEARS, BELLA FARM AND PESTO 
HAVE BECOME SYNONYMOUS IN THE BUREINGTON AREA. 


Now Schattman is making the stu" for 
a much larger group. At Bella Farm, which 
relocated from Burlington’s Intervale 
to Monkton last year, Schattman whips 
up pesto about 30 times during the 
summer growing season, each session 
yielding 200 batches. That makes her 
pesto a limited commodity but a hot one 
in the minds of fans who buy it at the 
Burlington Farmers Market, City Market 
(where it’s found in the "hippie cooler”) 
and other stores. 

Packaged pesto doesn’t have a great 
reputation; for most foodies, it conjures 
images of chopped basil and garlic 
fl oating in a sea of oil. Unlike most 
manufacturers, however, Schattman 
keeps the ratio of pure olive oil to fresh 
ingredients low. Straight from the plas- 
tic tub, the texture of Bella Farm pesto is 
thick and spreadable. The taste is pure, 
herbaceous and kissed with tangy garlic. 
Another ingredient — sunflower seeds 
— adds a rich nuttiness that Schattman 
says early testers couldn’t distinguish 
from the taste of Parmesan cheese. 

In the past three years, “Bella Farm” 
and “pesto” have become synonymous in 
the Burlington area. But now Schattman is 
putting down roots on a bigger plot — and 
branching out beyond the popular sauce. 


while trying to source the best local, or- 
ganic garlic possible,” Colman says. "It’s 
been a key ingredient to my products 
ever since. Its quality and fl avor, and her 
professionalism, are unmatched.” 

Bella Farm’s expansion is impres- 
sive not only in size and scope but also 
in speed. Its story started a little more 
than three years ago, in July 2009, when 
Schattman and her then-business-part- 
ner, Kelli Brooks, won approval to join 
the Intervale Center’s incubator Farms 
Program. Despite Schattman’s tattoo, 
she says, growing culinary herbs and 
selling pesto was Brooks' idea. 

That summer was busy: 1 1 was 
Schattman and Brooks’ fi rst grow- 
ing season, and it was when they both 
defended their food-systems master’s 
theses at the University of Vermont. 
The two farmers began developing 
their pesto recipe and raising money to 
start a business. “We used the ‘friends, 
family and fools’ fi nancing method,” 
Schattman jokes. 

That fall, Schattman and Brooks 
began selling garlic. When the second 
season of the Burlington Winter Farmers 
Market began, the women were ready to 
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Your Daily 
Bread 

NEW START-UP OFFERS 
DEALS ON LOCAL FOOD 
With the rising tide of daily- 
deal sites, such as Living 
Social and DealChicken, it 
was probably only a matter of 
time before a few food-happy 
Vermonters figured out how 
to apply the model to local 

Last week a trio of local 
acquaintances — dan white, 
MICHAEL NEOELL and SCOTT 

Pellegrini — launched 
LOCALVORE today, a site that 
offers daily deals on local 
foods and food-related 
services. Their first offer, $5 
for $10 worth of food at down- 
town Burlington's red onion, 
sold to 84 people. Twenty 
customers snapped up their 
second, for o bread bakery. 

“We’re trying to gauge 
what is best for the com- 
munity,” says founder White, 
who worked at Groupon for 
10 months before moving 
to Burlington. He says die 
effort builds on the findings 
of the state of Vermont’s 

revealed that one of the bar- 
riers to local food sales and 
consumption is cost. “This 


food tours and Waterbury's 

CORK WINE BAR & MARKET. “We’re 
very merchant-centric,” 
White says. “This is a small 
dot that fills the gap between 
farmers and consumers. The 
idea that we can help farmers 
is amazing." 

Localvore Today operates 
out of a colorful, windowless 
office on Burlington’s Pine 
Street that will be stop No. 

42 at Friday and Saturday's 
Art Hop. “Please stop by or 
send us feedback," pleads 
White. “We can take a punch 
in the gut." 

To sign up, visit localvore- 


Grand Tasting 

GRAND POINT LOCAL 
REVOLUTIONIZES CONCERT 
FOOD VENDING 

BENJY ADLER of the SKINNY 

pancake says he and 
Higher Ground co-owner 
Alex Crothers have long 
dreamed of collaborating. 
Their dream will come 
true at food fair grand 
point local, a supplement 
to this year’s Grand Point 
North music festival that 
takes place at Burlington’s 
Waterfront Park on 
September 14 and IS. 



concept alleviates that,” 
White says. 

While Localvore Today’s 
daily deals are not exclu- 
sively food related, other 
clients include the scuffer 


Adler says that when 
Crothers floated the idea of 
the Skinny Pancake curating 
food for the event, he gave 
the Vermont music mogul 
one stipulation: “We said 
we’d only be interested if it 


Sharpening the Knives 

GUILD & COMPANY TO OPEN BY OCTOBER 1 
A hardwood grill, spit roaster and oyster bar are still 
being assembled at guild & company, the forthcoming 
Williston Road steakhouse from the group behind the 

FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL EL C0RTIJ0 and AMERICAN FLATBREAD. 

But co-owner jed davis expects it to open by October 1. 

The 200-seat South Burlington restaurant will have 
an expansive bar and lounge, leather booths, custom 
lighting from Conant Metal and Light, and a 60-seat 
private dining room with a fireplace. A glimpse at the 
menu reveals porchetta, dry-rubbed whole chickens, 
legs of lamb, rabbits and whole fish, all of which will be 
cooked on the spit roaster. 

Steaks — ribeye, sirloin and New York strip, from 
laplatte river Angus farm and Hardwick beef — will be dry- 
aged and grilled over hardwood and come with sauces 
such as bearnaise, chimichurri and lobster butter. For 
vegetarians, the menu will have tartines, cheese plates 
and other meat-free dishes, such as roasted delicata 
squash crepes with smoked tomato cream. Wood 
Mountain Fish will provide oysters on the half-shell, 
house pesce crudo and day-boat scallops that will be 
served with sherry and creamed leeks. 

Davis says the beer offerings “won’t be as ambitious” 
as those at the Farmhouse, but there will be 10 taps in 
total. The wine list has been assembled by former green 
room bartender alex moran, and bar manager Michael 
buonocore is putting the finishing touches on a creative 
cocktail list. 

The flesh-centric restaurant is only the first step in 
the group’s master plan — the bedrock of which is guild 
fine meats, a 5000-square-foot meat-processing plant in 
Winooski where master butcher frank pace will oversee 
the breakdown, aging and curing of local meat for all 
four restaurants and eventually for retail. 

Davis, who internally calls the plant “the commis- 
sary,” says that by this winter, Pace and his crew will be 
butchering entire animals, such as steer and pigs, and 
aging and curing the meat “for all of the stuff we love to 
do” — from Italian salami and saucisson sec to braeiole. 


was a local-food-oriented 
event,” Adler recalls. 

While fans enjoy tunes 
from the likes of nation- 
ally recognized Vermont 
natives Grace Potter & the 
Nocturnals and Gregory 
Douglass, they’ll have plenty 
of choices in the realm of 
home-crafted food, too. 

Several businesses will 
provide $3 minisamples 
of their products, includ- 

illg WHISTLEPIG STRAIGHT 
RYE WHISKEY. WHOLEY CACAO 

chocolate and guild a company 
charcuterie. 

A food court will be 


fun Vermont food facts, 
contributed by city market. 
There, vendors organized by 
Adler and jeremy silansky, 
general manager of the 
Montpelier Skinny Pancake 
and the company's local food 

sell their specialties. Adler 
says all the participants 
have vowed to use only local 
meat; while they’re free to 
select any veggies or cheese, 
he is confident that most 
will pick local on their own. 
That's a given with most of 
the vendors, which include 
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share their carefully tested sauce with 
the public. 

In 2010, Brooks decided to leave 
the business to have a second child — a 
change that put Schattman at a cross- 
roads, since the pair had been process- 
ing pesto at Brooks’ home. Fortunately, 
Schattman’s mother had recently pur- 
chased a plot of land in Monkton. While 
she prepared the new property to be liv- 
able and farmable, Schattman continued 
to grow her produce at the Intervale and 
work as the local food-program coordi- 
nator at UVM’s Center for Sustainable 
Agriculture. Last month, she left that job 
to return to school and is now studying 
for a PhD in UVM Extension’s plant and 
soil science division. “It was like, Hmm, 
back to being a student?" Schattman says. 
"But school feels comfortable to me; 
business does not.” 

Though Schattman says her foot- 
hold in academia sometimes makes 
her feel like she’s leading a double life, 
she believes those connections have 
been invaluable in helping her establish 
her farming business. She names Vern 
Grubinger, a fruit and vegetable expert 
and director of the UVM Brattleboro 
Extension; and Linda Berlin, director 
of the UVM Center for Sustainable 
Agriculture, as her mentors on the cere- 
bral side of the agricultural world. 

But starting a farm is about more 
than policy and strategy. Schattman 
says she got her initial hands-on 
education back in 2007, from George 
van Vlaanderen and Kristan Doolan 
of Does’ Leap Farm, where she ap- 
prenticed upon her return to Vermont 
after living in Georgia. It was during 
her time with the goatherd in East 
Fairfield that Schattman realized farm 
life was for her. “I arrived in February,” 
she remembers. “Goats all have their 
kids at the same time of year. I had just 
moved up from Savannah, and there 
was a huge snowstorm. I was covered 
in blood and placenta, and I was the 
happiest I had ever been.” 

Schattman credits van Vlaanderen 
and Doolan with particular intellec- 
tual generosity during and after her 
tenure with their cheese-producing 
herd. But she notes that Doolan’s 
most important lesson had nothing 
to do with playing nurse to goats. The 
key to farming, Schattman says she 
learned, is choosing a lifestyle before 
choosing a farm. 

Now Schattman has a farm to fit her 
lifestyle and her already thriving brand. 
She’s expanding, but not wildly — don’t 
expect to see Bella Farm goat cheese, 
for instance. Schattman says she has 


realized that caring for animals isn’t 
compatible with the time she spends at 
school. Her original plans for an oat or 
wheat farm also proved a no-go. “Maybe 
once this place feels more familiar,” she 
says of expanding on the Monkton land. 
For now, Schattman says she’s happy 
with herbs, garlic and her new slew of 
veggies. 

As for her pesto biz, Schattman 
plans to keep it close to its current size. 
Despite its popularity, the value-added 
product doesn’t create a large profit, she 



The farmer and her small staff are 
busy making upgrades to their existing 
equipment. Last Wednesday, Schattman 
and a helper were putting in posts to 
hold up a pair of high greenhouse tun- 
nels that will allow them to grow winter 

Next on Schattman and Rowe’s 
agenda is getting a tractor with which 
to keep the weeds down at Bella Farm. 
They’re also working on installing a 
proper irrigation system. 

As the new incarnation of Bella 
Farm continues to evolve, one thing 
Schattman can rely on is the plant 
whose likeness graces her leg. "Me and 
basil, we’re like this,” she says, twisting 
a middle and pointer finger together. 
“Me and other plants, we’re still getting 
to know each other — we’re still in the 
dating stage — but we’re going steady 
with basil.” ® 


More food after the 
classified section, page 47 





More food before the classified section, pace ■ 
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II side dishes 

I I CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4S 


(DUENOE). WOODBELLY PIZZA, 
WOODEN SPOON BISTRO'S FRONT 

yard food cart, the mad taco 
and VERMONT MEAT company. 

The Skinny Pancake will 
be serving its own creative 
crepes, as well as dumplings 

from PIROGI UNION. 

Adler is especially 
enthusiastic about the 
presence of healthy treats 
from the Burlington school 

helps bring farm-fresh fare 
to schools will have a farm 
stand featuring local raspber- 
ries, apples and corn on 
the cob for concertgoers to 
chomp on the go. 

Making such unprocessed 
eats accessible is exactly the 
point for the organizers of 
Grand Point Local. “We’re on 
a mission to make local food 


part of everyday consump- 
tion,” Adler says. “To bring 
it places where it’s not haute 
couture — it’s standard fare." 


Euro Trip 

POPULAR GROCERY MOVES TO 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 
On August 25, EURO market 
opened at 1295 Williston 
Road. The new store belongs 
to dalibor vujanovic, former 
owner of A Taste of Europe, 
which moved from Winooski 
to the Colchester parking lot 
shared with Costco in April 
2011 . 

Vujanovic says his 
previous location proved too 
large for the small business 
after its deli failed to take 
off. The spot on highly 
trafficked Williston Road, 


once it became available, 
seemed like a more natural 
fit. “1 carry still same things,” 
the owner says. “I didn’t 
decrease any. I just had too 
much space over there. I 
just wanted to stick with the 
grocery part, and I didn’t 
think I need more space than 
this for that.” 

In fact, Vujanovic says 
he’s increasing his wares, 
adding more products from 
the Netherlands and Great 
Britain, as well as specialty 
meats from Germany. He also 
expects to put more types of 
Russian dumplings, includ- 
ing petite pelmeni, in his 
freezer chest. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
Three years ago, jane and 
wally Delia sold their busi- 
ness, Vermont Chocolatiers, 
to the owners of the route 
4 country store in Quechee 


and branched out in other 
directions. 

Their hiatus didn’t last 
long. “We just kind of missed 
it,” Jane Delia says. “It’s a 
fun, creative business.” 

So the Plainfield couple 
has signed a lease on a 
storefront at 40 State Street 
in Montpelier, where they 
will open the cocoa bean, a 
chocolate shop, later this 
month. Jane Delia says she 
will make all the chocolate 
— truffles, barks, clusters and 
turtles, among others — on 



truffle flavors, she says, 
including toasted coconut, 
honey cognac and maple 
cayenne. 



Best of Show ji|< 

Shelburne Vineyard 2010 Marquette Reserve 


I nky, concentrated, luscious ... 
If I was blind tasting the 2010 
Shelburne Marquette Reserve, 
I might be fooled into thinking 
this wine came from old vines, or 
had some Cabernet Sauvignon 
or Syrah grapes in the blend. 
Apparently, I'm not the only one: 

At this year’s International Cold 
Climate Wine Competition 
in Minnesota, a few judges 
wrongly guessed that there 
were California grapes in the 
powerful red that eventually 
won “Best of Show” over 
the other hundreds of cold- 
hardy red wines they were 
assessing. 

There weren’t. The 
winning wine was made 
entirely from cold-hardy 
Marquette grapes, and those 
were grown on 4-year-old 
vines in the sandy, loamy 
soils of Shelburne. 2010 had 



a warm and sunny summer, and 
the fruit had reached an ideal brix, 
or sugar level, by the time it was 
harvested. Winemaker Ken Albert 
chose to age all of the Marquette 
from the vintage sur lie — that 
is, on its spent yeasts — to add 
roundness. It was a deft move; 
ast year, the 2010 Marquette 
picked up ICCWC’s Best of 
Show, too. 

Albert set aside two barrels 
of those 2010 grapes for the 

aging it for a little longer — 
15 months total — in oak. 
The result is an enormously 
round wine so concentrated 
that it practically stains the 
glass, and one that likes 
being allowed to breathe 
for a few hours. You barely 
need to get your nose near 
the glass to pick up powerful 
aromas of black cherry and 


touches of cardamom and earth. On 
the palate, it's turbocharged and full 
bodied, with warming spices such as 
pepper and cinnamon layered over dark, 
almost stewed fruit. Hints of blueberry 
and mint linger during the exceptionally 
long finish. A lively spine of acid keeps 
the wine alive, and it also has enough 
gentle tannin to let you put it aside for 
a few years. 

Only a few bottles from the original 51 
cases are still available at the winery, and 
that’s kind of a shame, because it would 
be gratifying to see the 2010 Marquette 
Reserve end up on local restaurant 
wine lists as an example of a premium 
Vermont wine. You’d do well to snap up 
one or several before it’s gone. ® 




Harvest Time 
is Here! 

Lunch V Dinner V Sunday Brunch 

27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 



1 large 1 -topping pizza 

1 dozen wings 
and a 

2 liter coke product for 

$19.99 


6AM 4AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 

1 1 2 LAKE STREET 

Burlington 

862-2777 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
FROM 1 1 AM 





the The Taste 



HAtiA 

JAPANESE RESTAURANT 
TEL: 802-448-3525 


NOW OPEN 

BLUE MALL, DORSET STREET 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 




Not Quite Ready 
for ‘Prime’ Time? 

First Bite: E.B. Strong's Prime Steakhouse 



S ince E.B. Strong's Prime 
Steakhouse opened on Church 
Street in late July, some passersby 
have wondered about the guy 
with the umbrella on Pearl Street. Was 
he there to park cars? Though restaurant 
valet parking is old hat in many cities, 
the concept is almost alien to hoof-happy 
Burlington. In fact, he's not parking cars; 
he's just there to guard parking spots 
for Strong’s customers at the back of the 

Is the Queen City ready for the high- 
end steakhouse that comes with parking? 

Tim Halvorson thinks so. E.B. Strong’s 
owner already runs an eponymous pub 
on the top block of the Church Street 
Marketplace. This past year, he poured 
time, money and energy into the renovation 
of the adjacent space — formerly Sakura — 
into a handsome, clubby eatery with wine 
lockers, wet-aged steaks and a vintage feel. 

Apparently, Halverson’s instinct is spot 
on. All of the 30 mahogany wine lockers 
out front — where regulars can keep special 
bottles they’ve purchased from the wine 
list — sold out within weeks of Strong’s 
opening. More are being built in the back. 
And, during two visits, the dining room 
held a steady stream of hungry customers. 

Diners who do park in the lot off Pearl 
Street can slip in through Strong's back 
door — a mixed blessing, as the passage 
leads them through a still-unfinished rear 
space with stacked chairs and tables and 
a noticeable aroma of fresh wood finish. 
Strong’s is barely a month old, but this 
tableau serves as a visual (and olfactory) 
metaphor for a place that still feels like a 
work in progress. 

If you walk in from the Church Street 
side, though, the transformation of this 
former sushi restaurant may momentarily 
take you aback. The Art Deco woodwork, 
long marble bar and high, leather booths 
suggest a 1920s steakhouse (only the two 
flat-screen televisions over the lounge do 
not). The classic cocktail menu reinforces 
the vintage feel: From a balsamic-cherry 
Manhattan to martinis and a bracing 
Negroni, it’s solidly old school, with a few 

here — only bottles. 

A stiff drink maybe needed to help digest 
the menu. It’s filled with enticing-sounding 


meat and seafood, but at arresting prices, at 
least for Burlington: $14 for appetizers, $28 
and up for entrees, and $43-plus for steaks 
of herculean proportions. (Who's ready for 
a 20-ounce porterhouse?) And, this being 
a steakhouse, those chops come a la carte; 
side dishes such as a smoked baked potato 


or creamed spinach were initially $10 
each, though that price fell to $8 between 

Best to surrender to it, right? To 
unfurl your napkin and ready your knife 
for a night of big steaks, big red wines and 
maybe a bourbon or two? For the clutches 


food 


of businessmen who are typically 
indigenous to and sustainers of such 
places, that appears to be the protocol. 
Yet the tieless and denim clad arc 
welcome at Strong’s, too, and the servers 
are far from the stoic minions of yore: 
During my visits, they were uniformly 
warm and attentive. 

Chef Brian Jenzer helms the kitchen. 
He came to Strong's by way of Singapore, 
where he worked as chef de partie at 
the much-lauded restaurant Iggy's. 
Accordingly, Jenzer brings a slightly 
Asian sensibility to some eclectic flavor 
combinations. Take the oyster sliders: 
Coated in cornmeal and fried to a perfect 
crisp, they were wedged into slightly sweet 
puff-pastry buns (pate a choux) smeared 
with a tangy aioli. Each one burst in the 
mouth in a jangle of 
fry and brine, cooled 
down by a fringe of 
what tasted like miso- 
marinated cucumbers. 

Their flavor made up 
for presentation: The 
sliders seemed thrown 
askew onto an oversize 
plate that dwarfed 
them. 

The haphazard 
plating proved to be a 
theme. A tin tray with 
oysters on the half 
shell looked hastily 
arranged (though 
the accompanying 

delectable). Pan-seared pork belly, crispy 
yet moist in a silky mustard sauce, dotted 
with dried cranberries, filled its small 
plate. To look at it, you wouldn’t guess the 
meat was so well rendered; the charred 
romaine on the side was out of place, and 
the cranberries on top appeared shrunken. 

On the menu, seared ahi tuna with 
watermelon and soy-mustard sauce 
sounded irresistible. In reality, the tuna 
looked and tasted tired and was so tightly 
wedged against watermelon slices of equal 
size that the dish was a monolith of dark 
pink. The sauce drizzled on top was a bit 
too unctuous for the fish. 

Some starters shone, however. The 
appetizer menu is dense with shellfish, 
such as shrimp, crab crakes and ceviche 
— the last a citrusy tangle of tiny, sweet 
shrimp and house-cut potato chips dotted 
with microgreens and herbs. It was 
summer on a plate. 

Strong’s salads, too, were excellent. 
The chopped salad — a jumble of romaine 
lettuce, baby peas, avocado and crispy 
onions — was topped with half an oozing 
poached egg for a welcome, creamy touch. 
A house salad ofbuoyant baby greens atop 
tiny cubes of mango and pear was feather 
light and an ideal palate cleanser. 

Whatever the merits of the lighter fare, 
most Strong's diners are bound to run 
headlong toward the steaks and entrees. 


Strong's “USA prime” steaks are wet-aged 
for a minimum of three weeks, but they 
achieve only a fraction of the flavor of a 
dry-aged chop. At S48 for a rib-eye steak, 
the cut should be succulent and savory. Yet 
what arrived on my plate was a chop with 
a charred, salty skin that drowned out the 
meat’s muted flavor. It was slightly tough, 
and disappointingly mediocre. 

Filet mignon should be extremely 
tender. Here, though the cut was large, it 
was also leathery. 

Though my server practically swooned 
while describing the chicken and waffles, 
I abandoned the dish about halfway 
through. The chicken, coated in crushed 
cornflakes and fried to a sunset gold, 

with hard, overbrown waffles and too 
little rosemary-dotted 
maple syrup. The 
entire thing left me 
parched. 

The wine list is stellar, 
very well considered, 
with two dozen 
creative offerings by 
the glass and a bottle 

seafood or steak. 

Like most of 
Strong’s other dishes, 

ample but uneven in 
execution. A hulking 
plate of tempura baby 
asparagus was fun and 
crunchy, but the hoisin sauce on the side 
was too heavy for the delicate veggies. A 
$10 plate of sauteed mushrooms lacked 
seasoning and depth of flavor. The smoky 
bleu cheese potato gratin, which sounded 
irresistible on the menu, was a letdown: 
The crust was more of a soggy skin, overly 
pungent and cheesy, while the inside was 
a hard mass of compacted potato. 

The steak fries, on the other hand, were 
oversized wedges of goodness — crispy 
and almost translucent on the outside, 
puffy on the inside. 

After two visits there, I wondered if 
Strong’s shared a kitchen with the pub 
next door. I’ve learned that they partially 
do. Is it possible that the vibe, mindset and 
even prep of the two establishments might 
intermingle? 

A steakhouse that aspires to be a 
modern-day Delmonico's should be a 
finely calibrated machine, not simply a 
pricier version of a neighboring pub. Some 

already in place: snappy, warm service; 
great drinks and cozy decor. Give Strong’s 
more time to develop, and all the dishes 
may match them. ® 



A STEAKHOUSE 
THAT ASPIRES 
TO BE A 
MODERN-DAY 
DELMONICO’S 
SHOULD BE A FINELY 
CALIBRATED MACHINE. 
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M-o th AnniversgrY 
celebration! 
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SEPT.06B 11 [THEATER 



Curiouser and 
Curiouser 


“My name is Christopher J ohn 



dcasts from London. Based 
Mark Haddon’s best-selling 
1 mystery novel, the darkly 
ic drama revolves around the 
icious death of Wellington, a 
? black poodle. Fifteen-year-old 
stopher — a meticulous math 
us with Asperger’s syndrome 
allows the trail, unwittingly 
ivering a shocking family 
it. Cal!ed“nothingshortofa 
nph” by Variety, the mystery 



SEPT.06 1 COMEDY 





SEPT.D8IETC. 



See Spot Run 


The dog days of summer are behind us, but canine activity 
is at an all-time high at the 11th annual Green Mountain 
Iron Dog Challenge. Hosted by the Vermont Police Canine 
\ssociation, which provides financial assistance and training 
>r Vermont's police-service dog teams, the 1.5-mile obstacle 
mrse and 100-yard dash simulate real-life K-9 deployment, 
dice and citizen competitors tackle water crossings, fence 
nbs, low crawls and even a shooting section in this pulse- 
nding challenge, which showcases the strength and skill of 
; species we call man’s best friend. 


A Whisper to a Roar 



SEPT.08 1 MUSIC 

A : 

at 


oife O'Donovan’s crystalline 
1 voice is hushed but demai 
& attention. And it’s been 
getting it. Best known for her decade 
fronting alt-biuegrass string band 
Crooked Still, the Brooklyn vocalist 
has recently rocketed into higher- 
profile ranks as a guest vocalist 
on Yo-Yo Ma's collaborative album 
The Goat Rodeo Sessions , and 
the songwriter of "Lay My Burden 
Down,” a track featured on Alison 
Krauss’ Grammy-winning album 
Paper Airplane. Now pursuing ) 
her first solo effort with the Aoife i 
O'Donovan Band, she takes the j 
spotlight with an Americana set I 
at Chandler Music Hall. 


\ 
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Buy a giff -f-haf niakes an Mpacf 
?air Trade t Locally Made 

^ Jewelry, Personal Accessories, Books 
dr * and Journals, Home Decor and more... 


Mention this ad 

& get the second piece of jewelry you b 

at 50% OFF 




ONLY 
AT THE Y 


What will you find at the Y? 
Join the party! Take a tour, 
call us at 862-9622, or visit 
us online, gbymca.org 



talks 



theater 

up nope to break a leg in tryouts for Lyric Theatre 
Company's take on this revolutionary rock opera. 

ROCK OP AGES': Classic-rock songs (rom the '80s 
shape the Broadway National Tour or this Jukebox 
musical about a small-town girl and a big-city 

SS9.S0-69.S0. Info. 775-0903. 


'SWEENEY TODD: THE DEMON BARBER OF FLEET 



words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 






THU. 06 


comedy 



dance 

SQUARE DANCE WORKSHOP: Spectators are 
welcome as Green Mountain Steppers Square 




fairs & festivals 

VERMONT STATE FAIR: See WED.05, 8 a.m.-9 p.m. 

film 


NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE': John 



SAFETY NOT GUARANTEED': See WE0.05. 7:30 p.m. 


food & drink 


FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 







LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 




FRI.07 





comedy 

STROKE YOUR JOKE II: Standup comics entertain a 



BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 





QRCQWQ GQROGNS QNO GRGGNBOOSeS 


QLL PeRGNNIOLS 
^0% OPPl 


POLL HOURS: 12 6 WeONSSOOY to SONDQY 


Only 4 miles from I 89 in beautiful Jericho, 
Vermont just off of Barber P arm Road 
Phone: SQ2-B99-5 123 / uuu.arcana.us 


ME2/ 

strings 


Music For Mental Health 

Ronald Braunstein, conductor 

llelmt! 

Saturday, Sept. 8 at 8:00 p.m. 

UVM Recital Hall 
Music of Part, Grieg, Tchaikovsky 

Performances by ME2/strings 
will encourage dialogue about 
the importance of mental 
health, raise awareness about 
available health resources, 
and help erase the stigma 
surrounding mental illnesses. 
Tickets: 

www.FlynnTix.org / 863-5966 
Information: 

www.ME2orchestra.org / 238-8369 
media sponsors: Q»n VER 



DITCH SATELLITE FOR 
THE MOST ON DEMAND'”- 
ANYTIME, ANYWHERE. 


Get access to more On Demand 
movies and shows on your TV, 
streaming online and on your iPad,® 
with the XFINITY’" TV app— available 
anytime, anywhere. Plus, PC Mag has 
named XFINITY® one of the fastest 
Internet providers in the nation. So with 
XFINITY, you’ll get the speed you need 
to do more of what you want online, on 
all your devices. 



\fimty 

comcast.com/xfinity | 1-800-XFINITY 



All backed by the Comcast 
30-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
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JOIN US! 


Fashion's Night 
Out — Special offers 
and refreshments 
from 5-9 

September 
7,8 & 9i 

Marketfest 

Fortune Cookie 




Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 


Discounts! 





0 Never had a child before, or 

Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
m Had preeclampsia, or 
m Have a family history of 

hypertension or preeclampsia 


THEN 

would like to speak with you. This study 
will examine risk factors for preeclampsia, 
a disease of pregnancy. 


Financial compensation of up to 5375 is 
provided. iVc will provide you willi ovulation 
detection kits to aid timing your conception. 



The 

UNIVERSITY 
°f VERMONT 


If you are interested please call 
802-656-0309 for more information. 





DIANEvouFURSTENBERG 

Accessories 
have arrived at Jess! 
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crafts 


TRADITIONAL CRAFT SATURDAYS: Experienced 



STUART SINGER: Fresh from working in the 
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CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: Baked 



NEW ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE TASTINGS: 



NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.05, 9 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: StocK up on local. 



SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 



health & fitness 





% 


ADHDu 


The Clinical Neuroscience w 
Research Unit 
is seeking 13-18 year olds 
for a research study investigating 
ADHD and the brain. 

Study includes a brain scan. 

Compensation up to 
$50 gift certificate to 
Burlington Town Center. 


UNIVERSITY 
°/ VERMONT 

For more information 
call Eva at 802-847-5444 


* Jjf mmic#h a t * * * * 


Featuring Erin Inglis’s paintings in nur Rrtspace! 

III ' Ll - 1 II l im a ChECk nut the top dEsIsners nUur "Hit Hnp Hie" label Fr&e . 

iSKw »» «■ TOURS 

UvarltE liilgn. liMted InUv s*lt« P'rklng lotl^ 
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Visiting Day 

for Goddard College's 
Psychology and Counseling Master of Arts 
Saturday, Sept. 15th starts at 9 a.m. 

RVSP online or at 800-906-8312 

Learn how our flexible, rigorous approach gives you the freedom to design your 
program around your own interests and goals, and how our affordable, low- 
residency model fits with your busy life. Come to campus on September 1 5th 
in Plainfield to meet with the Program Director, attend faculty workshops, tour 
the campus, and discover how Goddard can help you reach your personal and 
professional goals in the field of Psychology and Counseling. 

■ Goddard College 

PLAINFIELD, VERMONT | PORf TOWNSENDS SEATTLE, WA 





"Th e Taming of the Shrew" 

September 21, 8 P.M. 

Flynn MainStage 


Tlw/wda^Septettfee'i \3 

&OOTM 


K 


PechaKucha Night (PKN) is a worldwide phenomenon that began in 
2003 in Tokyo and is now held in over 550 cities around the globe. It 
offers the opportunity for a broad range of participants to present their 
designs, projects, thoughts, and ideas at a fun, informal, and fast-paced 
gathering. The September 13 edition of PechaKucha will be held in the 
beautiful Marble Court of the Fleming Museum of Art and is scheduled 
to include presentations by: 


Brian Collier, Jennifer Dickinson, Peter Friedrichsen, 
Karen Guth, Stella Marrs, Brian O'Neill, Fred Pond, 
Davin Sokup, Marc Wennberg, and Mary Zompetti 


Kids ages 8-10 and parents are invited to participate 
the Parents and Peers Project at the University of Vermont 

Families will come to the Family Development Lab for 
a 2.5-hour visit that includes games, discussions of kids’ 
recent experiences with peers, and questionnaires. 


Learn more about PKN at 

www.pecha-kucha.org or www.flemingmuseum.org 


un.versSSI FLEMING 

of VERMONT M U S E U M 


Families receive $40 and kids receive a prize! For more info, 
contact us at 802-656-4409 or famlab@uvm.edu. 


DEADLINE TO ENTER 9/17 AT NOON. 
WINNER CONTACTED BY S P.M. 


61 Colchester Ave., Burlington 


802.656.0750 / WWW.FLEMINGMUSEUM/ 


SEVEN DAYS 
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SI 
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Da nj o r t ti 

m 


www.danforthpewler.com 

m 

F" 

Showcase 



your gorgeous 
gardern while 
you still can! 

T 

'imp' 
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I BE SOCIAL, 

| JOIN THE CLUB! 

“ Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events. 

K deals and contests from Seven Days. 

I LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

3 facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 




All Aboard 


_____ ^^1 

/'" |i||| \ mot 


©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 


Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! 



TUE.11 

conferences 

2012 NATIONAL COMMUNITY LAND TRUST 
CONFERENCE: See MON.IO. 7:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCE: Samir ana Elen 



MODERN SQUARE-DANCE CLASSES: Partlct; 



fairs & festivals 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: SeeWED.OS. 8 - 
MILTON ACTIVITIES FAIR: Families and com 



food & drink 

A MOSAIC OF FLAVORS: Somalian native Fa 



KILLINGTON RESTAURANT WEEK: See MON. 


RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 





kids 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: ArUsts engage their I 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



seminars 



talks 



theater 

THE CURIOUS INCIDENT OF THE DOG IN THE 
NIGHT-TIME': ST. JOHNSBURY: See THU. 06. 7 p.m. 



MIODLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.05. 



NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.05, 9 
a.m.-2 p.m. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.05, 4-7 




BABY TIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling lots and their 





CAFE 

scientifique 

A mind expanding, thought provoking evening for adults, 
exploring challenging topics with industry experts . 

Thursday, September 1 3, 6:30 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. 


Concussions & Brain Trauma in Sports: 

Join Kolev Freemen, Principal Investigator, Trauma Physiology loborolory 
ond Director ol Emergency Medic™ teeordr UVM College ol Medicine 
end Jomo Sloulerbecl, M.D„ Awodole Professor, UVM Col'ege ol 
Modicino, Ordropcdics/Spccls Medicine, Fleldier Allen Hospital. 




WED. 12 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WE0.05. 8-10 p.m. 

community 


TROPICAL STORM IRENE SUPPORT GROUP: Berlln- 



WINOOSKI COALITION FOR A SAFE AND PEACEFUL 
COMMUNITY: Neighbors ana local businesses help 

Center. Wlnooski^e-? p.m. Free. Info. 655-4565* 

coherences 

2012 NATIONAL COMMUNITY LAND TRUST 
CONFERENCE: See M0N.10, 7:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAPTER OF THE 
EMBROIDERERS’ GUILD OF AMERICA: Textile art- 



fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.05. B a m. 

film 


■LIFE IN ORANGE COUNTV: Created by Peregrine 



food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.05. 3-6:30 p.m. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 




seminars 




It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



ANDREW D. M1KELL. ESQ. JULIE LAMOREAUX 
STATE MANAGER REALTOR wxrrm 


I Vermont Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


BANKER U 


lll(K0k(« BI'ARDMAN 


[W' 'Vermont zAtomeys 
LU Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 

Thursday, October 11, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


THE MORTGAGE TEAM FROM: 

@ New England 

Federal Credit Union 

TIM DONLAN 
JEANNE BOUCHER 


RSVPby: 

NOON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM OR 865-1020 X 36 



classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AO AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


time to practice. Ages 
CLAY: WHEEL THROWING ll:Sep, 
27-Nov. IS, 6-8:30 p.m.. Weekly 
on " u. Cost: 5240/person, 
S216/BCA member. Clay sold 
separately at $20/25-lb. bag. 


advancement on the wheel. 
Demonstrations and instructs 



BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.com. 
Teacher bios are also 


Learn the basics of Adobe 

Learn how to lay out and design 
posters. Explore a variety of 


S194/BCA member. Location: 
BCA Center. 13S Church St., 

" - - Ages 16+. Le ' 






PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 4: 

Sep. 20*0et. 25, 6-9 p.m.. Weekly 
on u. Cost: $250/person. 
S225/BCA member. Location: 
Burlington City Arts Digital 



PHOTO: INTRO BLACK 8. WHITE: 
Oct 10-Dec. 12 6:30-8:30 p.m„ 
Weekly on Wed. Cost: $215/ 
person. S193.50/BCA member. 



career 


WISDOMSQWORK: 
NATURALBRILLIANCE: Sep. 



cooking 


CANNING: HOMEMADE 
PRESERVES: Sep. 8. 9:30-11 a.m. 



dance 




fi tness 


FELDENKRAIS: Visit website 




GARDENING 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


FITNESS «P.63 

gardening 


up and prepare bulbs for winter 

healing 

HAPPINESS IS THE BEST 
REVENGE: Sep, 25-Oct 30. 


Center. 58S-1025. spanishpa 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Wild Edibles 2-day 



ated. VSAC nondegree grants 
available. Earth skills for chang- 


Py groupdevoted to aiding 
lay into their lives. Often 


STUDENT & APPRENTICE 
PROGRAM IN ENERGY WORh 
HEALING: Oates & times will 


AFTER-SCHOOL ART/NATURE: 

u, Sep. 27-Dec. 6. 3:30-5:30 
p.m.. ages S-12. Cost: $300/10- 

Location: wmgspan Sjudio. 

BuHington. Info: wingspan 
Studio. Maggie Standley. 233- 

com. wingspanpaintingstudio. 
com. Explore materials, mediums 

visual storytelling and critical 




„ herbs 

< HERBAL WORKSHOPS & OPEN 


knitting 

KNITTING CLASSES: Classes 
starting in September (daytimi 
& evening). Location: e 
Knitting Circle 23 Ordwd^^ 


language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CUSSES: Cost: S17S/10 1-h 








CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COm/CLASSES 


Vermont center 
for integrative 
therapy 




A-rtHoP tVie ... 
beg‘ nS a 

SEVEN DAYS 

hoppy 
hour 

This Friday! 

5:30-8:00 p.m. 

255 S. Champlain St. 

Art Hop Site #40 

It’s our 17th b-day bash! 


CELEBRATE 
IN STYLE WITH... 

Made-to- 

Order 

T-Shirts 

Only $10! 

CUSTOM MADE 
ON THE SPOT BY 

Nm) Dudk 

laudiMuk m v&umu 

FEATURING 
NEW DESIGNS BY: 

Abby Manock 
Torrey Valyou 
Don Eggert 



S hakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice may be the Bard’s only 
play that is both revered and re- 
viled. The tragicomedy, which 
centers on the questionable dealings of a 
Jewish moneylender, Shylock, has been 
a lightning rod for criticism, owing to the 
play’s cryptic themes of antisemitism. 
What’s unclear, and has provoked a centu- 
r ies-long debate among scholars, is wheth- 
er Shakespeare’s work lands on the side of 
tolerance or the side of bigotry. 

While it likely won’t solve the argument 
either way, a new album and accompany- 
ing illustrated story booklet, Shylock Sings 
the Blues, by local writer, visual artist and 
retired psychologist David Sokol and lo- 
cal guitarist Dennis Willmott, lends a new, 
bluesy voice to the debate. Sokol’s work, 
which he hopes to turn into a musical play, 
is an updated adaptation of Merchant, set 
on the streets of a “Jewish-Mafi a” neigh- 
borhood in X950s New Jersey. 

Fueled by early rock and roll and Delta 
and Piedmont blues, and featuring an im- 
pressive assortment of local musical talent 
— as well as illustrations by Sokol — the 
album is a shadowy and often playfully 
stylized take on Shakespeare’s controver- 
sial play. It suggests old Bill was perhaps 
even cagier than we realized. Sokol, 65, is 
Jewish and believes that Merchant indicts 
prejudice. 

“Shakespeare knew what bigotry was 
about,” he says from his home in Shel- 
burne. "So he spoke loudly to the bigots 
and whispered to those who knew what it 
was really about.” 

In November 2010, Sokol took in a 
Broadway performance of The Merchant of 
Venice starring Al Pacino as Shylock. Call- 
ing himself an "amateur Shakespeare fan," 
Sokol had seen the play performed before. 
But this version included a monologue that 
is cut from many productions — including 
the 2004 fi lm version starring Pacino and 
Jeremy Irons. “Most directors don’t see it 
as driving the story along;’’ Sokol explains 
of the scene. 

The monologue is by Shylock’s servant, 
Lancelot Gobbo — Lance G. in Sokol’s ver- 
sion. In it, he presents what Sokol calls a 
“scathing analysis of the bigot’s mind.” In 
Shakespeare’s day, servants were bound to 
their masters by artifi cial loyalty, a notion 
Gobbo questions. 

“It's an interior conversation between 
his conscience and his selfi sh needs,” So- 
kol explains. "He thinks. This guy is good 
to me, I need to be loyal But on the other 
hand, I could do better if I abandoned him ." 
Adding to Gobbo’s internal debate is the 


The "Merchant” 
of Shelburne 

A local album sheds new light on Shakespeare 

BY DAN BOLLES 


fact that Shylock is Jewish. The prevailing 
“wisdom” of the time held that Jews were 
damned. Gobbo’s conclusion is, according 
to Sokol, "It's OK to abandon the Jew." 

For him, it was a revelatory moment 

“A light bulb went o° in my head and I 
thought. This is what decent people do ,” he 
says. "Germany, America, wherever. You 
can be prejudiced but otherwise be a de- 
cent human being. Shakespeare isolated 
the process of how decent people can turn 

Sokol has written at length about anti- 

nals. He says Gobbo’s monologue settled 
the Merchant debate for him. 

"That speech put me over the edge,” he 

Sokol became obsessed with the play. 
He wrote a short novel and then a stage 


Sokol is quick to point out that he is 
not a musician. But he’s been lifelong fan 
of blues music, datingback to his days 
growing up in a predominantly Italian and 
Jewish neighborhood in New Jersey and 
scouring record-store bins in nearby black 
neighborhoods of Newark. He says he 
grew increasingly enamored with the idea 
of penning a musical. 

“I felt challenged,” he says. 

With an outline for a cabaret-style al- 
bum in hand, Sokol called his old friend 
and local blues musician Dennis Willmott, 
whom he has known since 1965. Now 67, 
Willmott has been the leader of local blues 
band Left Eye Jump for 14 years. When 
Sokol told him about his idea, Willmott re- 


sponded by reciting a lengthy passage from 
the play. 

"I thought,Tfiis blues guy knows Shake- 
speare?" says Sokol. "That's a sign.” 

“It was a false promise,” Willmott inter- 
jects. The guitarist, who was a high school 
dropout, confesses Sokol simply presented 
the one play from which he happened to 
memorize some lines during his abridged 
school days. ’That passage calls ideas of 
justice and mercy into question,” he says. 
‘It stuck with me.” 

Sokol and Willmott began collaborating 
on the 12 songs that compose the album. 
Sokol says they were written in about four 
days. The pair retreated to Gus Ziesing’s 
Low Tech Studio in Burlington to record. 
To fl esh out the band, they enlisted local 
musicians, including bassist Tom Buckley, 
drummer Je° Salisbury and Ziesing on 
saxophone. The album’s primary vocalists 
are Dwight Richter and Nicole Nelson, of 
the local blues and R&B duo Dwight & Ni- 

In Sokol’s rendering, Gobbo’s mono- 
logue is illustrated by die song ’The Devil 
Told Me,” sungby the character Lance G. 
and given voice by Nelson. The song serves 
as the centerpiece of the album and is the 
clearest indication that Sokol believes 
Shakespeare was opposing not support- 
ing bigotry. 

Many critics, including noted Shake- 
speare scholar Harold Bloom, feel The 
Merchant ofVenice should never be per- 
formed because of the harm the play is 
perceived to have caused the Jewish com- 
munity. 

“Bloom thinks it is the single most 
damaging event in history against the 
Jews,” says Sokol. He has a point. Among 
its other blemishes. Merchant was used as 
propaganda in Nazi Germany, where per- 
formances included grotesque caricatures 
of Jews. But Sokol notes that the play's 
central message was actually a treatise 
on materialism. By combining Merchant’s 
darker themes with the inherent hopeful- 
ness of rock and blues, Sokol hopesShylock 
Sings the Blues illustrates what he believes 
Shakespeare was trying to say. 

“On a deeper level, the story is really 
about trading material possessions for 
spiritual value, being willing to lose world- 
ly attachments for a higher purpose” he 
says. “And that’s the blues. You take misery 
and turn it into something joyful.’’® 
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Hopped Up 

As I believe I’ve mentioned in every 
Art Hop-week column since I took over 
this gig five-plus years ago, opening 
night of the Art Hop is on my short list 
of favorite annual Burlington events, 
alongside such staples as the opening 
night of the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival, anything related to Halloween 
and that first glorious night after all 
the students have gone home for the 
summer. Er, I mean ... welcome back, 
kiddos! 

Anyway, even if you’re only 
peripherally in tune with the local arts 
scene, it’s hard not to love the Art Hop. 
Obviously, it’s a unique opportunity to 
get acquainted with the embarrassment 
of artistic riches the city has to offer. 

It's one-stop shopping for people who 
like to walk around stroking their chins, 
gazing knowingly at photos, paintings 
and sculptures, and saying things like 

But more germane to our purposes 
here — music — the Art Hop has 
become a diverse and bountiful 
showcase for the bustling local music 
scene. Every year, the number and 
variety of musical options escalates. 
Looking at the slate this year bears that 
out. Particularly on Friday, September 
7, as with the visual art, more music is 
available than you could hope to see. 

At last year’s the Art Hop, Signal 
Kitchen threw its unofficial grand 
opening with a well-attended bash 
featuring some of the city's rockingest 
indie bands. In the 12 months 
since, the space has been almost 
completely renovated and is now one 
of Burlington’s most exciting venues, 
regularly drawing national and local 

somewhere between the hipness of 
the Monkey House and the marquee 
value of Higher Ground. In short. 

Signal Kitchen has become an excellent 
complement to an already vibrant 

Fittingly, SK has excellent lineups 
on tap for both nights of the Art Hop. 
Friday’s slate includes songwriters 
zack oupont and lowell Thompson, indie 
favorites hello shark, parmaqa and 
villanelles, and disco rock diva heloise 
williams, with DJs DISCO phantom and 
two sev spinning until the wee hours. 
Saturday, September 8, looks equally 
swell, with early sets from lo-fi electro- 
pop auteur tooth ache, and indie-folk 
ingenues alpenglow, followed by kinky 


creature, raucous rockers dr. ruckus, 
surf-noir ripcurls from barbacoa, Stoner 
metal from black norse and late-night 
sets from DJs thelonious x and snake 
foot. Got all that? 

For the last six years, the opening- 
night party at Speaking Volumes 
on Pine Street has been the Hop’s 
unofficial main event, musically 
speaking. You could argue that Signal 
Kitchen is giving SV a run for its money 
this year, but that doesn’t take away 
from the impressive roster of bands set 
to rock the secondhand shop’s outdoor 
stage on Friday. Highlights include 
headliners the wee folkestra, apocalypse 
rockers wave of the future, errands, oino 
bravo and the return of blowtorch, to 
name but a few. As usual, the human 
canvas will be on hand for all your 
body-painting needs, while local EDM 
crews zk deep, mushpost and Montreal’s 
construct keep the party jumping into 
the night. 

Moving south on Pine Street, a 
joint venture between SEABA and Big 
Heavy World, Hopapalooza, is a solid 
complement to your hopping on Friday. 
Sponsored by Burlington College, the 
showcase is a benefit for BHW and 
features rockers cameo harlot, R&B diva 

KAT WRIGHT & THE INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND. 


gnarly pop-punk trio trapper keeper and 
local wagon o’ funk, funkwagon. 

(As an aside, this party looks great. It 
really does. But can we please retire the 
“palooza” thing in reference to anything 


festival-like? I’d even be cool with 
"Hop-aroo” or “Hop-chella” if we really 
need to go there. Thanks.) 

So yeah. It's a big weekend for local 
music. But what I’ve laid out here barely 
scratches the surface of what you’ll find 
at the Art Hop this year. Wander just 
a little, and you’ll no doubt discover 
even more great music stashed away in 
various nooks, crannies, galleries and 
shops all over Pine Street. 

Did I mention how much I love this 
weekend? 

BiteTorrent 

The lynguistic civilians are about to 
set sail, literally. The local hip-hop 
crew is set to host its third annual 
Cruise-A-Palooza — seriously? — 
aboard the Lake Champlain Ferry on 
Saturday, September 8. The cruise, 
which also features Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band, the aztext, the 
Human Canvas and unkommon, departs 
from the King Street ferry dock at 8 
p.m. sharp. For ticket info, check out 
thelynguisticcivilians.com. 


Saint Michael's College unveils a new 
international music series this week, 
Intemation-A-Palooza — OK, I made 
that one up — with superstar Tuareg 

SOUNDBITES » P.69 

Follow ®DanBolles on 
Twitter for more music news. 
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guitarist and Cumbancha recording 
artist bombino on Saturday at the 
McCarthy Arts Center. Bombino is a 
rising star in both world and Western 
music, praised for his groundbreaking 
fusion of African rhythms and rock- 
influenced chops. And he’s been 
winning over some impressive fans 
of late, including the black keys’ 
dan auerbach, who is producing the 
guitarist's next record. Bombino will 
play a rare mostly acoustic set at the 
free show. Future installments of 
the series include local Somali band 
walinja (October 19) and grup anwar 
(November 10). 


Happy trails to kit rivers. The local 
comedian, who for my money is the 
most talented young female comic in 
town, is moving to London later this 
month. But before she hops across the 
pond, the local comedy scene has a pair 
of farewell shows slated to send her 
off good and improper. The first is a 
showcase at Levity Cafe in Burlington 
on Friday, September 7, featuring 
DAN RUSSELL, CHAD COSBY, RYAN KRIGER, 
jason lorber and Rivers herself. The 
second is a Friar’s Club-style roast of 
Rivers, slated for the Monkey House 
on Sunday, September 9. As of press 
time, the full lineup for that show is 
still in the works. But in talking to a few 
comics who plan to perform. Rivers can 
expect some, ahem, chin music. Best of 
luck. Kit. 


If you hang around Burlington bar 
Finnigan’s — and I’ve been known to on 
occasion — you may have noticed some 
recent changes: a fresh coat of paint, a 


new bar top, etc. But the biggest change 
is that the Irish pub is set to begin 
hosting live music on a regular basis. 
Owner terry suskin has built a small 
stage along the east wall and hopes to 
present bands a few times per week, 
including this Saturday, September 8, 
when local rockers jangover set up shop. 


Last but not least, the Burlington jazz 
community was saddened last week by 
the passing of ed bemis. Bemis, 84, was 
an unofficial ambassador for Burlington 
jazz: He started the state’s first jazz 
radio show on WRUV and served on 
the Burlington Discover Jazz Festival 
advisory board for several years. He 
was also a walking encyclopedia of jazz 
history. I had the pleasure of speaking 
with Bemis on just a few occasions. One 
of them was when I was a rookie music 
hack trying to tackle a cover story on 
the notoriously difficult sax legend 


ornette coleman. Correctly sensing 
that I was in way over my head, Ed 
graciously agreed to meet with me and 
fill me in on pretty much everything 
I could possibly want to know about 
Coleman — some not found in jazz 
histories. That piece is still among my 
favorites I’ve written, not because it was 
particularly good, but because of how 
much I learned — about jazz, Coleman, 
writing and, most importantly, humility. 
You never really know as much as 
you think you do. Thanks, Ed. A jazz 
tribute is scheduled for October 13 at 
Burlington City Hall. We’ll have more 
details as they become available. ® 


o 

Listening In 

Once again, this week's totally 
self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable, 
CD player, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

Dan Deacon. 

America 


Wild Nothing, 



Pink 


Sandro Perri, 

Impossible Spaces 

The Question 

lo 










REVIEW this 

Joe Redding, City 
Without Wine 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Burlington songwriter Joe Redding 
presents himself as cut from similar 
badass country cloth as the likes of ^ 

Johnny Cash and, before him. Hank 
Williams. And on his new EP, City 
Without Wine, Redding navigates 
a dark, winding road through 
crumbling Americana soundscapes 
that suggest he’s spent a fair amount 
of time studying the Man in Black. He 
even boasts a rich, throaty baritone. 
Politically charged and emotionally 
bold, the EP suffers no shortage of 
raw urgency. But sometimes you can 
have too much of a good thing. And 
City Without Wine, while undoubtedly 
intense and admirably impassioned, 
ultimately staggers under the weight of 
its own brooding machinations. 

Redding storms out of the gate 



on “Red Haze.” A coursing charge of 
fiddle gathers over an ominous minor- 
key progression. Redding’s croon is 
distinctive and effectively jaded as he 
laments, “Every rose has a thorn, every 
thorn has a rose. / Well, we’re damned 
if we do, and we're damned if we don't.” 
It’s not Faulkner, exactly. But hey, it 
ain't Poison, either. The songwriter's 
gothic imagery comes together by the 
second verse and matches his visceral 
delivery. 

On first listen, it’s hard not to 
compare Redding’s booming vocal 


style to that of Crash Test Dummies 
front man Brad Roberts. (Take that 
however you want.) But Redding’s 
inky-black tone suits his generally bleak 
songwriting, shading his words with 
palpable desperation. The problem 
is. Redding rarely relents. Songs such 
as “Lay Low” and “Give Love to Get 
Love” — the latter of which centers 
on love gone sour and societal ills 
including slavery and materialism 

— inspire an appropriate degree of 
empathy, but they do little else. The 
permeating hopelessness batters almost 
unyieldingly. 

The title track is the closest thing to 
an exception among the EP’s four songs. 
Here Redding shines a soft ray of light 
amid searching prose about love, greed 
and freedom. At times it’s heavy-handed 

— and a little confusing. But at least it 
offers something resembling emotional 
balance. And as such, it’s Redding’s 
most effective and complete song. 

City Without Wine by Joe Redding is 
available atjoeredding.com. He’ll be at 
Radio Bean in Burlington on Tuesday, 
September 11. 

DAN BOLLES 


Chamberlin, Look 
What I’ve Become 

(AUDIOTREE RECORDS, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

I’ll admit it: I really want to not like 
Chamberlin. It’s nothing personal. 

I’m sure they’re really nice guys and 
all. And far be it from me to begrudge 
anyone success. But, come on, their 
story is so annoyingly improbable, it's 
hard not view them with at least a little 
bit of (admittedly jealous) skepticism. 

Four virtually unknown dudes 
hole up in a rural Vermont cabin to 
record a demo. Scott Tournet, guitarist 
for Grace Potter & the Nocturnals, 
somehow gets hold of said demo and 
goes appropriately apeshit. He signs 
on to produce their 2011 debut. Bitter 
Blood, and then takes the band on the 
road with GPN, almost instantly making 
Chamberlin one of the three or four 
most successful and well-known rock 
bands from Vermont. It's a fairy tale. It's 
also the kind of break most local bands 
toil entire careers for and never get. So 
it’s understandable — if not entirely fair 
— that some degree of cynicism would 
follow. 



But here’s the thing: Based solely 
on talent, Chamberlin deserve every 
shred of success and adulation they've 
received — and that includes some 
recent pimping by the likes of Rolling 
Stone, Paste and others. The band's 
latest EP, Look What I've Become, 
released on Tuesday, September 4, is a 
sparkling effort, building on the solid 
foundation laid down on Bitter Blood 
and a follow-up cover EP, Cabin Covers. 
The record reinforces the notion that 
Chamberlin are no mere GPN vanity 
project. They’re the real deal. 

While Bitter Blood was impressive, 
it was hampered by a derivative 
bent that's not unusual with a debut, 
especially from such young musicians. 


Their influences read like a 2011 
Pitchfork sampler: Band of Horses, 

My Morning Jacket, Passion Pit. 

Not so with Look What I've Become. 
Chamberlin appear to have outgrown 
their hero-worship phase and set 
about the task of writing music that 
is purposeful, nuanced and, more 
importantly, genuinely gripping. 

The EP is noticeably darker than 
the band’s earlier work. Well-wrought 
themes of jealousy and betrayal wind 
through leanly arranged songs such as 
“Thief” and “A Pleasant Conversation 
Over Drinks" with chilling urgency. 
That guitarist and vocalist Mark Daly 
and guitarist Ethan West fired the rest 
of the band prior to recording — and 
subsequently felt super guilty about it 
— seems to fuel the EP's overwhelming 
and tangible sense of treason. 

Chamberlin have since kissed and 
made up and are back together. Word 
is they’ve begun work on new album. 
But if Look What I’ve Become is any 
indication, the next big thing out of 
Vermont may already be here. 

Look What I’ve Become 
by Chamberlin is available at 
chamberlinband.com. 
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regional 

(rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 
TabuCafe& nigh TClub : All 
Night Dance party with DJ toxic 
(top40).Sp.m..Free. 


Sun .09 

burlington area 

(live EDm). 9 p.m.. $10. 

higher ground Show CaSe 
I ounge : Dean's List (hip-hop), 
8:30 pm. $12/15. AA. 

Monkey h ou Se: The Roast of 
Kit Rivers (standup), 7:30 p.m.. 
$5. 18*. 

George Voland JAZZ: Elizabeth! 

neCTar' S: mi Yard Reggae Night 
with Big Dog & Demos. 9 p.m.. 
Free. 

r adio bean : Queen city Hot 
club (gypsy jazz), lla.m.,Free. 
saloon sessions with Brett 
Hughes (country). 1 p.m.. Free. 
Randal pierce (piano), Sp.m., 
Free, montana skies (folk), 7 p.m.. 
Free. Girls Rock Vermont (rock), 
8:30 p.m.. Free. 

r ed Square : The Hardscrabble 
Free. D Jay Baron (hip-hop), 10 
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wED.lZ // LEE BAiNS iii & th E GLor Y Fir ES (rock) 


Song of the South Equally informed by the likes of authors William Faulker and Flannery O’Connor and deep-fried iterations 
of blues, country, rock and soul, Alabama’sl ee bain s iii a The glory fire s trade in somethinglike the rock-and-roll equivalent of the Southern 
Reconstruction. Followinga stint touring with fellow regional sensations the Alabama Shakes, the band is currently on the road with a critically 
acclaimed new album. There Is a Bomb in Gifeadbrazenly deconstructs, and then rebuilds, the hazy, gritty sounds and themes of classic Southern 
music. Wednesday, September 12, Lee Bains III & The Glory Fires play the Monkey House in Winooski. 


i Mon .10 


burlington area 

Club Me Trono Me: FOuND 
7 p.m„ Free. WRu V & miss Daisy 
9 pm., Free. 


p.m.llO/lZ.AA. 1 


$5. 18*.^ P ' P 


neCTar’ S: Thre Great Divide 
(rock), 9 p.m.. Free/$5. 18'. 
metal monday: Filthy minutes 
of Fame cD release, musical 

Hen (metal). 9 p.m.. Free/SS. 18*. 


r adio bean : Open mic. 8 p.m.. 

Free. 


red Square : Bob Wagner trio 
(rock), 7 p.m.. Free, industry 
Night with Robbie J (hip-hop). 11 
p.m.. Free. 

r uben Ja MeS: Why Not 

Signal kiTChen : Am& msR 
10 p.m., $10.18* * 1 

Moog' S pla Ce: seth Yacovone 
(solo acoustic blues), 8 pm.. 
Free. 


Tue.ll 

burlington area 

The Wombats (rock). 7:30 p.m.. 
$0.99. AA. 


onTap bar & grill :trlviawith 
top Hat Entertainment, 7 p.m.. 
Free. 


(honky-tonk). 10 p.m.. $3. 


(jazz). 7 p.m.. Free, craig mitchell 
(house), 10 p.m„ Free. 

red Square blue rooM:DJ 

Free. 




champlain valley 

Night 7 p.m.. Free, monster Hits 
Karaoke, 9 p,m.. Free. 

northern 

Moog’ S pla Ce: Open mic/Jam 

Night 8:30 p.m.. Free. 


wed .12 

burlington area 

1/2 1 ounge : Rewind with DJ 
franny o‘S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m., 


central 

baCk To ver MonT pub: John 
Gillette & sarah mittlefeldt (folk), 
7 pm,. Free. 

Charlie 0 'S: Karaoke. 10 p.m.. 
Free. 


pm.. $12/14. AA.' P Pl 


Manha TTan pizza & pub: 
Open mic wi th Andy Lugo, 10 
p,m. Free. 


Glory Fires (rock j 9 pm, $10. 
18*. 

(blues). 9 pm, $5/10. 18*. 
with Ryan Hanson, 8 p.m. Free. 

radio bean : Ensemble V (jazz), 


central 

bagiToS: Acoustic Blues Jam 
with the u sual s uspects. 6 pm.. 
Free. 

champlain valley 

CiTy I iMiTS: Karaoke with Let it 

regional 


red Square : starline Rhythm 
Boys (rockabilly). 7 pm. Free. DJ 
crc8 (hip-hop), 10 pm. Free. 




bar : chad Hollister (rock). 8 

p,m. Free. 






Mix Masters 

showcase 

Friday, 09.21 • 6-9pm • 1 8+ 

CLUB METRONOME 


188 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON , VT 


What’s Good? 

Ten of the area's hottest 
DJs come together for 
one ridiculous night of 
music, free food and prizes. 
Each DJ will play back-to- 
back, 15-minute sets. 


spinning: 
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Towering Inferno 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


I n addition to the usual displays 
of paintings and sculptures, this 
year’s South End Art Hop will fea- 
ture an unusual hands-on demon- 
stration of a wood-fi red pottery kiln. 

Better make that "hands-o° .” Orga- 
nizers plan to keep spectators at a safe 
distance from the 20-foot-tall, trailer- 
mounted brick structure that will be 
fi red up to a temperature of 2300 de- 
grees Fahrenheit Art Hoppers who 
gather in the Pine Street Studios lot at 
339 Pine Street on Friday will neverthe- 
less be able to watch the kiln cook clay 
objects until they magically morph into 
glazed ceramics. 

Kiln builder Don Meno of Brattle- 
boro will be on hand to help oversee a 
heating process that takes 12 hours to 
complete. That’s actually quite quick in 
comparison with typical wood fi ring. 

The fi rebox will be gradually fed two 
and a half cords of scrap wood from a 
Hinesburg lumber mill. Constant stok- 
ing and monitoring are required for the 
temperature to top out in just half a day, 
rather than the two days needed by oth- 
er types of wood-fi red kiln. 

“You’ve got to watch the rhythm of 
the fi re,” explains Chris Vaughn, a tech- 
nician and teacher in Burlington City 
Arts' clay and print studio. Vaughn, 
Meno and the kiln’s current keeper, 
Joshua Quinlan, will be able to check 
the fl ame’s intensity through several 
“spy holes” punched in the brick exte- 

None of this is dangerous, the kiln’s 
operators insist. “The worst thing that 
can happen is that the fi re will die o° ,” 
says Vaughn, who did a practice run- 
through a couple of weeks ago at Shel- 
burne Pond Studios, where the kiln nor- 
mally resides. 

It was transported to Burlington last 
week on a 20-foot trailer towed by a 
DPW truck. The shrink-wrapped tower, 
with its detached flue riding alongside 
on the trailer bed, presented quite the 
spectacle as it proceeded up Shelburne 
Road at a speed Vaughn describes as 
“carefully miles per hour.” It’ll take a 
few hours for the kiln to be reassembled 
prior to being fi red, Vaughn notes — 
and, for its trip home, the entire proce- 
dure must be repeated in reverse. 



JOSHUA QUINLAN 


So why bother? What’s the point of 
reverting to this most ancient method of 
pottery production, when electric-fi red, 
computerized kilns o° er a much easier 
way to bake clay? Cheaper, too: Meno 
fi gures it cost him about $15,000 to 
build his wood-fi red kiln in 2002. Even 
the two priciest of the three electric- 
fi red kilns in the BCA Clay Studio retail 
for about one-fi fth what Meno spent on 
his wood burner. 

A wood-fi red kiln o° ers "a very 


spiritual experience,” says potter Kileh 
Friedman, several of whose pieces will 
be used at the Art Hop to demonstrate 
the kiln’s workings. "It takes you back to 
the origins of ceramics.” 

The Chinese and Japanese devel- 
oped a fi rebox-and-fl ue model 1500 
years ago. But vessels were fi rst fi red 
in simple hearths about 10,000 years 
ago, Quinlan notes. "There’s a histori- 
cal sense you get with a wood-fi red kiln 
that’s pretty cool,” he says. 


Ceramics made in this way also ac- 
quire visible physical properties that 
an electric- or gas-fi red kiln can't rep- 
licate. Wood ash gets deposited on the 
surface of objects as they bake, forming 
a natural glaze and producing "di° er- 
ent gradients of brown coloring” for the 
pots, Quinlan explains. “Pieces made in 
an electric-fi red kiln will come out the 
same 100 times out of 100. Wood fi ring 
will produce di° erent results 100 times 
out of 100.” 

That’s what motivated Meno to build 
an old-style kiln. “Electric kilns give 
very dependable and sort of standard- 
ized results,” he says. “I was looking for 
a more natural aesthetic. There’s also a 
di° erent market niche for what comes 
out of a wood kiln.” 

Meno and Quinlan both graduated 
from Marlboro College, where they’d 
become passionately committed to pot- 
tery making. Each of them sells some of 
the ceramics he produces, but neither 
manages to make a living from the craft. 
Meno works at a metal-fabrication shop 
in Northampton, Mass., while Quinlan, 
a Winooski resident, does residential 
carpentry and construction. He’s also 
the leader of the Clay Construction Col- 
lective, a small group of Burlington-area 
potters whose skill levels range from ru- 
dimentary to advanced. 

It’s a stretch, Quinlan says, to make 
the rent that Shelburne Pond Studios 
charges for storing the kiln. That’s one 
reason he’d like to fi nd it a good home — 
preferably closer to, or within, Burling- 
ton so that many more potters could have 
access to the wood-fi red alternative. 

A kiln of this kind, while not unique 
in Vermont, is usually viewed in opera- 
tion only by "maybe half a dozen people 
somewhere out in the woods,” Quinlan 
says. He likens this means of making 
pottery to old-school sugaring, in which 
sap gets boiled down by the heat from a 
wood fi re. “People love watching that,” 
Quinlan notes. “People are really fasci- 
nated by fi re.” 

And, for one day only, the experience 
will be available to anyone attending 
the Art Hop. The site won't be hard to 
fi nd — just look for the smoke spouting 
from a tall oven made of bricks with a 
mellow-yellow patina. ® 





art 



BURLINGTON-AREA ART SHOWS « P.75 


Kathleen Caraher & eri Ka White : Art Affair by 
Shearer presents acrylic paintings by the Shelburne 
Community School art teachers. Through 
September 30 at Shearer Chevrolet in South 
Burlington. Info. 658-1111. 

Katie Grauer : 'Chairs,' large-scale paintings of 
bright, patterned chairs. Through September 30 at 
The Firefly in Burlington. Info. 559-1759. 

'Mobile- o-Grophy' : Photographs taken on 
smartphones. Through September 23 at Darkroom 
Gallery in Essex Junction. Info. 777-3686. 


'SnoWMobile S: Slei GhS to Sled S': Early. 

and 70s, and today's high-powered racing sleds, as 
well as horse-drawn sleighs. ’Man-Made Quilt S: 
Civil War to the pre Sent' : Ouilts made by 
men: elizabeth berdann : 'Deep End." miniature 
watercolor portraits on pre-ban and prehistoric 
mammoth ivory, 't iMe Ma Chine S: r obot S. 
r oCKet S and Steo Mpun K‘: Toys, textiles and 
art representing the golden age of sci-fi. the 1930s 

and designers. Through October 28 at Shelburne 
Museum. Info. 985-3346. 


‘Camera Work: Stieglitz, Steichen, Strand, and Company’ 

In 1903, when Alfred Stieglitz published the first issue of his pioneering journal Camera Work, photography wasn’t considered a fine 
art. The proliferation of Kodak box cameras gave any old amateur photographer the ability to snap haphazard shots. So Stieglitz 
invited an elite group of artists, including fellow photographers Edward Steichen and Paul Strand, to contribute work to the journal, 
which promoted the medium as a means of personal expression, and as a legitimate art form. Explore Stieglitz’s legacy, as well as 
issues of his journal, through October 28 at Middlebury College Museum of Art. Pictured: 'The Hand of Man" by Stieglitz. 


Su MMer Sho W: Work by Joan Hoffman. Lynda 

Don Dickson, Kari Meyer and Gaal Shepherd. 
Through September 30 at Maltex Building in 
Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 


terry abra MS: Photographs of Turkey. Through 
September 30 at North End Studio A in Burlington. 
Info. 863-6713. 


ings by the Vermont artist and architect. Through 
September 29 at Left Bank Home & Garden in 
Burlington. Info, 862-1001. 


central 



More than 250 6-inch-square artworks made by 
community members in response to Tropical Storm 
Irene. Open to the public on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Through September 29 at 3 Elm Street 
in Waterbury, Info. sarahlee@revitalizingwaterbury. 

and Slova K: ''What We Cannot Say," a retrospec- 
tive of the late Vermont artist dedicated to the 
doctors, nurses and staff at CVMC. Through 
September 9 at Central Vermont Medical Center in 







BIGBIKE SHOW': An exhibition featuring new 



BRUSH ANO LENS TIMES FIVE': Paintings and photo- 
graphs by Karin Gottlieb. Robin LaHue, Linda Maney, 
Jack Sabon and Missy Storrow, Through September 7 
at City Center in Montpelier. Info. 793-6038. 



of light at dusk. Through September 21 at Tulsl Tea 


CHRISTINE DESTREMPES: ‘Stream of Conscience: 

participants write their thoughts and memories 
of water onto tiles, which are arranged like a river 
on the museum grounds. Through September 9 
at Montshire Museum of Science in Norwich. Info, 
649-2200. 




mum.. 


Blurt, the 
Seven Days 
staff blog, 
will not 
be seeking 
reelection 
in 2012 :( 




Find the latest Vermont politics 
and news on our new blog at 


message 


VERMONT POLITICS & NEWS 


CENTRAL ART SHOWS 




lUshelburne Farms 


I IARM-.S I 

:leb ration of Vermont Farms, Forests, & Fu 

FESTIVAL 



Forest, Farm 8c Traditional Arts Exhibits & Demonstrations * Children’s Activities 
* Children’s Farmyard * Locally Produced Food • Wagon Rides by Green Mountain Draft 
Horse Association & Green Mountain Miniature Horse & Donkey Association • Haybalc 
Maze and morn ... 

Performances by: 

Atlantic Crossing • Banjo Dan & the Mid-nite Plowboys • Haliana Burhans • Gary Dulabaum 
Jon Gailmor • Gigi and Joni * Green Mountain Cloggers * Lake Champlain Waldorf School 
Heather Morris Celtic Dancers • Toben & Tint Traver * Mary Aim Samuels & Susan Reit 
Social Band * Pete Sutherland & Rose Diamond * The Swing Peepers 
Very Merry Theatre (featuring Stephen Sondheim’s Into the Woods) * Will Dicker Boys 


Fact: Every 2 minutes someone 
is sexually assaulted. 

Question: What are you going 
to do about itP 

March and raise your voice. 

Help end sexual violence. 


/t . S/y A 5k Walk/Run to End 

j Violence Against Women 

y S ut •aruiershtp with ihe Sexual Assault Noise 


md Women Helping Battered Women 

WHEN/WHERE: Saturday. September 15 

9 am: Registration: 10 am: Walk/Run • Bike Path at Oakledge Park. Rurlington, VT 
GET INVOLVED: Register and raise funds at www.firstghiing.com/lkwfund 





Katie Grauer At72by72inches,KatieGrauer’spaintingsof extravagantly 
upholstered armchairs are larger than life. Using bold oranges, lime greens and 
shimmering gold, the Baltimore artist draws attention to her chairs, but situates each 
on a similarly colored background, so that it appears somewhat camouflaged. The 
result, on view at Burlington’s Firefly Gallery in a show called “Chairs,” is mesmerizing. 
Notably, each chair is empty, inviting the viewer to imagine what that smooth upholstery 
might feel like on the back of the thighs. Through September 30. Pictured: “Chair.” 








ral Vermont organization that 


nil the gallery and appear in 
various downtown locations as part of the annua 
town-wide art project. Through September 30 at 
Brandon Artists' Guild. Info, 247-4956. 

northern 

CHARLIE HUNTER & SUSAN ABBOTT: "Vermont: 
A Place Apart" new paintings of the Vermont 


Callery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 253-8943. 
CHELSEA SPEAR & MARJORIE KRAMER: 
Landscape, cityscape and self-portrait paintings by 
Kramer; landscape and floral paintings by Spear. 
Through October 8 at White Water Gallery in East 
Hardwick. Info. 563-2037. 

DOROTHY MARTINEZ: "We the People," more 
50 figurative paintings celebrating political 


rt BOYNTON: Paintings, wor 
id structured reliefs: 'IMPRESS! 

2': Work by Ve 

Day Art Center in 
'EXPOSED': This annual outdoor set 
includes site-specific 



L. MICHAEL LABIAK: "Painter of Light.' New 
England landscapes in watercolor or oils. Thrc 
October 7 at Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jerich 
Info, 899-3211. 

MATHEW paroue: Paintings in oil of the 

area. Through September 2: 


RICHARD BROWN: "Vintage Tasha Tudor," 
photographs of the Vermont illustrator's ez 
century lifestyle. Through September 25 at 
Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild Backroo 

'THE VERMONT landscape': work by self-t 
Vermont artists Merrill Densmore, Lawrence 
and Dot Kibbee. Through October 9 at GRACI 
Hardwick. Info. 472-6857. 

VANESSA DIMOFF: Gypsy- and flamenco-ins 
jewelry. Through September 10 at Townsend 
Gallery at Black Cap Coffee in Stowe. Info, 


KATHERINE JOHNSON: Nature-themed works 
made from found materials such as wood and 
stone. Through September 30 at VINS Nature 



Restoration Gala Celebration When a rising brook 

tore through the lower half of Brattleboro’s Whetstone Studio for the Arts during 
Tropical Storm Irene, local camera crews waited in a nearby parking lot to catch the 
building collapsing completely — but it never did. A year later, the art center, which 
used to house a dozen artist studios, has been restored. To celebrate the reopening. 
Whetstone is hosting three days of events — September 7 through 9 — including outdoor 
art installations, studio tours, food and live music. Make a weekend of it. Pictured: a 
photo of Whetstone after the flood by Michael Moore. 



BASIN HARBOR CLUB basinharbor.com Cacebook.com/basinharbor 

On Lake Champlain, Vermont twitter.com/basinharbor 802.475.2311 


Whether it's an anniversary or just a 
night to escape, the Main Dining 
Room at Basin Harbor Club is the 
perfect spot for a special night out. 
Three course meal for two people for $50. 
Weekly prix fixe menu options this fall. 
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ratings 

* = refund, please 

* ★ = could've been worse, but not a lot 

* = has its moments; so-so 
*•*■**= smarter than the average bear 
*★*★* = as good as It gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 





Forget- 

Me-Not 

Shop 


Famous Label. 

OFF PRICE, 
Clothing lor 
Women and 
Teens 


INSTITUTE 

for CIVIC 

ENGAGEMENT 


JOHN MERSON/WAR LESSONS 

3:15PM/WEDNESDAY/SEPT. 12/BURLINGTON COLLEGE 

Author of War Lessons: How I Fought to Be a Hero and Learned 
War Is Terror — Merson discusses the effects of war on soldiers and 
civilians in war zones, war crimes and conflict prevention strategies. 


fjfe Burlington College 

■ ' Vermont USA 


Vintage Inspired 


Lifestyl 


e Marketplace 


180 Flynn ave. Burlington, VT • 802.488,5766 
Antiques • Curious Goods • Art • Treasures 


Art Hop Friday, September 7, 5-9pm 

Featured art by Lorraine Reynolds & Beth Gilmore 
American Gothic • Live Jazz 5:30-8:30 


Hje-Sat 10-5, Sun 12-4, Mon by Appointment • vintageinspired.net 


Full & Part Time 
Toddler-Preschool Openings 



Fitness and fun in a developmental^ appropriate structured 
environment that promotes wellness and healthy living. 
Activities include: swimming, 
tennis, climbing wall, creative _'rtr±rni _ 
movement, foreign langgaae^^Wjir^^ 
music and much maceLMBBEr of A 


SPACES 

LIMITED 


1 SPORTSSFITNESS 


physical therapy 


•Ekidssfitness 

■ifii/iir pflac 


ESSEX 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt.com 


I PLAYING 













movies 

you missed 


Movies You Missed 54: The Moth Diaries 



n John Cage Centenary Celebration Seaton Sponsor (Comcast § 

"Sounds and Silence" sevehdays 3 




Friday, September 14 at 8 pm, FlynnSpace 


W hen a mysterious new pupil named 
Ernessa (Lily Cole, pictured) comes 
to exclusive, girls-only Brangwyn School, 
she brings trouble for young Rebecca 
(Sarah Bolger). Traumatized by the suicide 
of her father, a famous poet, Rebecca has 
been leaning hard on the support of her 
wan but nurturing roommate and best 
friend, Lucie (Sarah Gadon). 

But now Lucie and Ernessa are 
developing a close friendship — some 
would say too close. Rebecca, who’s been taking a class in vampire fiction from the 
school’s hot new teacher (Scott Speedman), is becoming convinced that Ernessa is 
literally sucking the life from Lucie. Can she convince anyone else? 

MARGOT HARRISON 




lido UJinfield and Ellen Smith Ahern Season Sponsor (COmCdSt, 

"long Gone" mwhsu^ seve n day s 

Saturday & Sunday, September 15 & 16 at 7 pm, FlynnSpace 


call 86-flynn today! 




Pick Yjui a a n App.ts, 


1 1th Annual 


Small Farms Food Fest 

Sunday, Sept. 9, 1 1-5 • Live music all day! 


Shelburne Orchards ' 


APPIE1009TOGETHER NET • MONDAY-SATURDAY 9:' 


) SUNDAY 9:00-5:00 



Curses, Foiled Again! 

Georgia authorities accused former 
DeKalb County Deputy Marshal Wash- 

or deceptive conduct and bad moral 
character. According to Ryan Powell of 
the Georgia Peace Officer Standards and 
Training Council, Varnum tried to serve 
his own eviction notice and then “pro- 
vided a sworn statement to the courts 
that he himself could not be found.” 
(Atlanta’s WSB-TV) 

After leaving several phone messages 
threatening to burn down the gas station 
where he used to work in High Springs, 
Fla., Kalpeshkumar Patel, 40, drove to 
the station, pulled up to a gas pump, 
and poured gasoline all over the car and 
himself. The threat ended when Patel 
realized he had no lighter and no cus- 
tomers would lend him one. The station 
owner called police, who arrested Patel. 
(Florida’s Gainesville Sun) 

Latter-Day Captain Hook 

Airboat captain Wallace Weatherholt, 

63, faces charges of unlawfully feeding 
an alligator while leading an Indiana 
family on a tour of the Everglades. The 
passengers told Florida Fish and Wildlife 
officers that Weatherholt held a fish over 
the side of the boat to attract the gator, 
which bit off his hand at the wrist. Fol- 
lowing the attack, FFW officials tracked 
and killed the gator. They retrieved 
Weatherholt’s hand from its stomach, 
but doctors weren’t able to reattach it. 
(Fort Myers's News-Press) 

The Sayonara Effect 

Since the Seattle Mariners traded 
outfielder Ichiro Suzuki in July, Japa- 
nese tourism to the Emerald City has 
dwindled. “It's really disappointing; it's 
an unexpected turn,” said Makota Ogas- 
awara, manager of the Seattle branch of 
a company that books tours for visitors 
from Japan. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce reports that Japan sends 
more tourists to Seattle than any other 
country, twice as many as China, the 
second-highest source of tourists. After 
Suzuki, already a star in Japan, came to 
the Mariners 12 years ago, he became 
the main attraction for Japanese visitors. 
Despite the loss, Ogasawara pointed out, 
“We still have two Japanese players,” 
citing pitcher Hisashi Iwakuma and 
infielder Munenori Kawasaki. (Seattle 
Times) 

A month after Suzuki's trade, police said 
a man smashed a window at the Seattle 
ballpark's team store and made off with 
16 Ichiro replica jerseys. Nothing else 
was taken, according to store supervi- 
sor Chris French, who said the jerseys 
originally retailed for $240 apiece but 


since Suzuki's departure had been selling 
for half that. (Seattle Times) 

Tables Turned 

A Chicago gun buy-back program paid 
out $6240 in gift cards to the Cham- 
paign-based pro-gun group Guns Save 
Lives, which turned in “rusty, non-firing 
junk," according to the group's president, 
John Boch. He indicated most of the 
money would be used to buy ammunition 
and four bolt-action rifles for a National 
Rifle Association-sponsored youth sum- 
mer camp, boasting, “We are directing 
funds from people who would work 
against the private ownership of firearms 
to help introduce the next generation to 
shooting safely and responsibly." (Chi- 
cago Sun-Times) 

When the Ceasefire Oregon Education 
Foundation offered a $75 gift card for 
each gun surrendered at a Portland park- 
ing lot, gun buyers staked out the periph- 
ery and offered to buy guns from people 
arriving to turn theirs in. Prices started 
at $80, but many sold for much more, 
and some buyers immediately sold their 
guns to other buyers at a profit. “They 
have a right to buy guns,” police Sgt. Tim 
Sessions said. “That’s in the Constitu- 
tion.” (Portland’s Oregonian) 

Device of the Week 

Specialty retailer Family Christian re- 
leased the world’s first Christian tablet. 
Dubbed the Edifi, the Android-based 
tablet offers “the ability to use our Holy 
Bible application, which has 27 differ- 
ent English translations of the Bible,” 
technology supervisor Brian Honorable 
said. “It goes along with our mission: 
trying to get people closer to God.” More 
than just an e-reader, the Edifi, priced 
at $149.99, comes with movie-watching 
capabilities, Christian radio stations and 
even a web browser with built-in “safe 
search,” so children won’t “have access 
to things they shouldn't have access to,” 
Honorable explained. “We definitely had 
to tailor it to our customers.” (Fox News) 

Bad News Gets Worse 

Baseball's Worcester (Mass.) Tornadoes 
not only occupy last place in the five- 
team Can-Am League, but they also had a 
recent game delayed when their cleaning 
company showed up right before the first 
pitch claiming the team owed it more 
than $4000. The Enterprise Cleaning Co. 
of Worcester had a court order entitling 
it to seize the game’s receipts, as well 
as the team's uniforms, bats, gloves and 
other equipment. After league officials 
promised to pay the bill, the game started 
an hour late. The Tornadoes lost to New- 
ark, 4-3. (Worcester Telegram St Gazette) 





ARI ES (March 21-Aprll 19): Life tests you al 
the time. Sometimes its prods and queries are 
hard and weird: they come at you with non- 
stop intensity. On other occasions the riddles 
and lessons are pretty fun and friendly, and 






es, life’s tests offer you the chance 
to grow smarter, both in your head and heart. 
They challenge you to stretch your capacities 
and invite you to reduce your suffering. Right 
now, oddly enough, you have some choice in 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Imagine you're living 
in 1880. You're done with work for the day and 
are at home enjoying some alone-time lei- 
sure activities. What might those be? By the 
light of your oil lamp, you could read a book. 

paper, or write in your diary. Now transfer your 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 

1960 Olympics at Rome, Ethiopian i 
Abebe Bikila was barefoot as he won a gold 
medal in the marathon race. Four years later, 
at the summer games in Tokyo, he won a 
gold medal again, this time while wearing 
shoes. I'm guessing this theme might apply 
to you and your life in the coming weeks. You 


about how to do it, Manifold Destiny: The One! 
The Only! Guide to Cooking on Your Car Engine! 

I suggest you engage in this kind of creative 
thinking during the coming week, Pisces, g 
Consider innovations that might seem a bit 5 
eccentric. Imagine how you might use familiar § 
things in unexpected ways. Expand your sense <g 
of how to coordinate two seemingly unrelated 


o horoscopes & 


T message horoscopes: realastrology.co 



Me 


(59 

r Cot Friends? 


Social Thinking* Groups at the Stem Center help 
students who find social interactions challenging. 

Now enrolling for the fall. 


Call 802-878-2332 to learn more 
or visit www.stemcenter.org 


(802) 475-2022 
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Bill the Cockroach DeForge-ing Ahead' pt 15 


henry Gustavson 



RED MEAT pui.ati,. s pstrr di.h of peril Maxconno n 


Wow. These meteor showers are amazing. 
Dad. There are so many of them that I bet 
once in awhile they hit a building or a car. 
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[SEVEN WNS1 


presented by 


ciiuais BR5S 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 6:30-9.30PM 


AT THE 
DOOR 


HOSTED AT: 


185 PEARL STREET 
BURLINGTON 


Register 
Speed Dating 

at sevendaysvt.com 
or call 865-1020 x36 

SPEED DATERS: There's no 
guarantee everyone will be able 
to participate, but please register 
and check in when you arrive. 
Names will be called before each 
round. (No need to register for 
the Singles Party itself.) 


COME EARLY! 
SPACE IS LIMITED! 


PERSONALS 




WoMDI WoMEN 

I'm A VEr Y Sw EEt g Irl 

to spend s undays calm in my 
apartment with good company. I 
am a simple and easygoing person. 

' do not like liars. Sexylady, 40, □ 


Sw EEt. Fu NNY. goo 0 IIS t ENEr. 

slow and making new Friends and 
maybe more. I‘m kind, funny, caring 
and very romantic, so drop me 
line and lets see, cow!234, 42 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


EAt INg mAglc. t hE PoSSIbll It IES 


in the Whites or on the It ? Kayak 

Women men 

IIFE ISAbEAutIFulg IFt 

Fun, responsible, honest creative, 
smart compassionate, earthy, 
wholehearted, healthy. I ove the earth 
and my community. Value intelligence, 
curiosity, knowledge, playfulness, 
creativity, communication, compassion, 
reading, lolly-gagging, music ... oh, and 
really good food! I like splitting and 
stacking firewood, sewing costumes. 


have nothing to lose. Sulal. 39. Q 

ShY. SwEEt AND kIND 

I consider myself easygoing, honest, 
hardworking and caring. I am close 
with my family. I enjoy travelling, but 
don't get away much because it is not 


I oVEAbl E. FuNNY. muSIc-lo VINg g Al 

one-of-a-kind lover of life, live 

t hought Ful. k IND. Str Alght- 
Forw Ar D, INt Er ESt ED hum AN 

friendships that are casual. Meet for 
drinks and talk about whatever was on 
npr earlier? someclevername, 30, □ 

muStlo VEmuPPEtS 

I'm passionate, sarcastic, fiercely 
loyal and a silly kid at heart. I earning 

Ed Ectlc. SPort Y. Art IStlc.PI AYFul. 


molded my eclectic and resourceful 
being. I ivingand thoroughly enjoying 
a simple life. Want to dance? ski? hike 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I see photos of 

this person online. 


and would like to find a companion 

FuN. out Door SY worn AN 
hey! I’m a really nice person and fun to 
be with, especially if you like to get out 
and do things like hike, bicyde. cross- 
country ski (maybe some downhill, 
too), snowshoc, go to the theater or 

could just sit by the fire and read and 

buNDI ESoFFuN 

PEAcEFul E NVIro NmENt Al Act IVISt 

to friendship definitely, sex maybe. 


SmArt. FuNNY. DEDIcAt ED AND 
PASSIoNAt E 

I moved to Vermont 12 years ago 
from Boston and I love it here. I work 
hard in order to play harder. I have 


look of one of your profiles, I think I 
want to tango ©. I et's see what this 

VErmo NtgYPSY 

I am open, fun. adventurous, healthy; 
a mother, grandmother and a free 
spirit. I love my camera, and my art. 

I am retiring and looking forward 
to the next phase of my life. I’d 
like to meet someone with similar 

mo VIE FAN IN Vt 

find new folks for real-world socializing. 

time. Nothing_ventured_. 44. Cl 


MEN Women 

wAN tINg A gr EAt r ElAtloNShIP 

Why not? I ife is short vthdrider. 53, □ 


SINgl E DAD look INg 

making dinner at home, doesn't 
matter. I am pretty active. I like 
playing golf, tennis, hiking, swimming. 

themselves and doesn't mind kids. 
Friends or Itr . single.dad. 30 


kIND-hEArt ED out Door StYPE 

be outside. I like to hike. bike, kayak, 
canoe and go camping - but honestly 
don’t do it as often as I would like, lam 
a kind and big-hearted person. I am 
very laid-back and relaxed, don't like 
a lot of drama. Very even-tempered 
and logical. homer33. 43. 0 





tA II ANDrugg EDI Y h ANDSomE 

I find it difficult to find that certain someone as I get older. 

I've been told that I'm too picky; I prefer to believe that what I 
Do want is non-negotiable ... honesty, integrity, humor, class, 
vulnerability, strength, maturity, chemistry — the list could go on 
and on. 


If you could only eat one food for the rest of your life, it would w 

be: pizza (with everything on it because it would be a little bit of < 
everything all of the time, how could you go wrong?) Ig , 41, Men g 
seeking Women £ 


SINgl E DAD. EASYgo INg gu Y 

I'd like to find the right person to spend 
time with and develop a relationship, 

I like to travel, go hiking, camping and 
going 'out on the town* is a lot of fun! 

and reading a book. Theol965. 46 □ 
cou Ntr Y wh EN cou Ntr Y wASN't 


for woman wanting to truly fulfill her § 
erotica and submissive side. Very 
open-minded and willing to share in £ 
most feelings and contact with right !£ 




Fr IENDI Y. uSED to b E h ANDSomE 

I like poetry and music and reading and 
the outdoors and animals and good 
company and friends and hope for the 
best for all of US. geneautry. 63. d 


MEN MEN 







ipERSoNKS 






isPb * 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 


sevendaysvt.com/personais 




in. >910603 


iramt HeBatter YoFliFe 

the fire in your eyes. I can breathe. Whan: 
Thursday, august 30. 2012. Where: here, there. 

nan. me: Woman. >910592 


tuesday. august 28, 2012, Where: Car 


Pool sHarkat mCkee's 

Saturday, a ugust 25, 2012. Where: downtown 
waterfront. You: Woman, me: Woman. >910585 


I see you baby, shakin that ass ... all over town. 

You know how to get down to the right music. You 
are dark haired, bearded and cute as hell. Will you 
dance with me? When: Friday, a ugust 24. 2012. 
Where: nectar's. Youiman. me: Woman. >910584 


Cro Quet in t He Park 

oakledgc. You: Woman. me: man. >910589 


Fat a! Bert C HamPlain valle YFair 

Tuesday, 8/28/12. 3:30ish I saw you playing the Fat 






would love to hear from you : ) When: t uesday, 
a ugust 28, 2012. Where: Champlain valley Fair 
Fat albert game. You: Womamme: man. >910587 


Walking do Wn ma Pie street 

heading down Maple listening to music on 
your headphones. We definitely made eye 
contact I’ve seen you around before. I’m sure 
you know this, but you’re beautiful! When: 

st. You: Woman, me: man. >910602 


HiPPYCHiCkont He street 

it better than Jerry. Lets sing together. When: 
Thursday, august 30. 2012. Where: in front of 
Higher ground. You: Woman, me: man. >910601 


forgot how to work the copier. I kept my response 
low-key due to the setting. Coffee? When: 
Wednesday, a ugust 22, 2012. Where: at your 
md’s office. You: man. me: Woman. >910600 


Your band was playing the beer garden at the 

Farmhouse on Thursday. I was sitting at a table 

When: Thursday, august 30. 2012. Where: 
Burlington. You: man. me: Woman. >910599 


BPd oFFiCer WHoForgavem Y 

missing headlights (sister’s VW Jetta) this 
Thursday. You are such a sweetheart. I wonder 
... are you single? When: Thursday, a ugust 
30, 2012. Where: main st.. Burlington. 

You: man. me: Woman. >910598 


I saw your ad in Seven Days and we have 
communicated before. I hope things have 
been well. If interested again, please contact 
me L When: Friday, august 31. 2012. Where: 
Personals. You: Woman, me: man. >910595 


imostl Ylike You 

Is that even real? Can’t wait to win that 
first kiss. When: Thursday, a ugust 30. 

You: Woman, me: man. >910594 


Beauti Ful WHile Bu Ying Paint 

room. We talked about the blue tape. I wish I 

august 29, 2012. Where: ace Hardware on 
r t. 2. You: Woman, me: man. >910593 


out BaCk 

brother?). We were at the bar. We kept looking 
at each other and also paying attention to who 
we we with. Let's go to the Outback together. 




n. >910591 


dressing on the floor and conscientiously cleaning 


Where: City market. You: m 


I salon 

obriens 

AVEDA 



It’s good for your hair, 
good for the Earth 
and good for your wallet 


www.obrienssalons.com 


( \)puh ( $uiik, to dove (ml duAt... 

mistress W 

mapi/p Ik 







Denim and 
Stripes 



Meet Lilly. 

She was bom in Chihuahua, 

Chihuahua, Mexico and is the sister 
of our very first retail employee, Spring. 
She began working for the company at 
a retail store in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and is currently working as an auditor 
for our stores in Europe. She is fascinated 
by astronomy, and her interests include 
text messaging loved ones as well as 
any works by famed astronomer, Carl 
Sagan. She’s wearing the Striped 
Chiffon Oversized Button-Up and 
Petite High-Waist Jeans. 


Retail Location: 

145 Cherry St. 

(Right off Church St. 

Near Ben & Jerry's) 

Phone: (802) 863-7817 

Text AASTORE + zip code 
to 23000 to find American Apparel 
locations nearest you. 


That's American Apparel 



Made in USA 

Sweatshop Free— Fair Trade 
americanapparel.net 



